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THE LION’S HEAD. 





We are happy to find that the question asked by a Reviewer in our last 
Number is satisfactorily answered in the subjoined Letter. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 
Dear Sir, 

In the Review of the Batavian Anthology in your last Number was the 
following sentence: ‘* We were particularly struck by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, both in point of idea and expression, between a line in the last-men- 
tioned poem (The Nightingale,) and one from a lately-published English 
Tragedy, which we have somewhere met with: in the first, the Nightingale 
is thus described— 


A singing feather he—a wing’d and wandering sound : 
in the latter, we find these words— 


When that wing’d song, the restless Nightingale 
Turns her sad heart to music: 


Both the above passages are eminently beautiful ; the ideas, and even the 
words are the same in both; but which writer (as Puff says) thought of 
them first? Had the Dutch Poet’s Dragoman, when he wrote his line, a 
singing in his head, the burthen of which was the English lay? The original, 
if produced, would answer this question.” 

To satisfy the Reviewer, and to prove that the resemblance alluded to 
must have been accidental, I subjoin the original : 


Een zingend veedertje en een gewieckt geluijt— 
A singing feather and a winged sound. 


Whilst I am on this subject, I cannot refrain from hazarding an opinion, 
that the learned, but perhaps too critical, writer of “ Recent Poetical Pla- 
giarisms and Imitations,” would be much nearer the truth, were he to alter 
the title to “ Recent Poetical Plagiarisms, Imitations, and Coincidences ;” 
thus allowing that men may sometimes hit upon the same ideas without 
being imitators, and possess the same powers of imagination, elicit the same 
bursts of passion, and be governed by the same intense feelings, without 
having “ envied their neighbour’s goods,” or descended to the almost non- 
eutity of copyists. The subjoined passages will explain my meaning >— 

J’aime Britannicus ; je lui fus destinée, 
Quand !’empire devoit suivre son hythénée, | 
Mais ces méme malheurs qui I’en ont écarté, 
Ses honneurs abolis, son palais déserté, 
La fuite d’une cour que sa chite a bannie, 
Sont autant de liens que retiennent Junie. 
Racine’s Britannicus; Act 2, Sc. 3. 


literally : 
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Javan! I know that all men hate my father ; 

Javan! I fear that all should hate my father ; 

And therefore, Javan, must his daughter's love, 

Her dutiful, her deep, her fervent love, 

Make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 

The forfeited affections of his kind. 

2 a a a eo a 

Then let men rain their curses, let the storm 

Of human hate beat on his rugged trunk, 

I will cling to him, starve, die, bear the scoffs 

Of men upon my scatter’d bones with him. 
Milman’s Fall of Jerusalem. 


The ideas of the English and French authors strongly resemble each other, 
yet why are we to suppose that Milman has borrowed from Racine? Nature 
is not such a niggard of her favours as to apportion to every individual one 
particular sphere of thought or action from which he may not swerve. If 
men often think alike, (which few I suspect will doubt) why should we 
conclude that the resemblance must cease when their thoughts are com- 
mitted to paper, or what should prevent two persons, who, unknown to 
each other, are dramatizing the same story, from being betrayed by the 
nature of similar situations into a similar expression of their feelings, although 
those feelings, generally speaking, may have little in common ? 


I am, &c. &c. V.D. 





John Lacy’s “ Epistola Amicabilis” to Terentius Secundus in our next. 
It is hard to convey unpalatable truths in grateful terms, but we hope they 
will “‘ infuse a new portion of vigor into the Dramatic Constitution.” 





The “ Excursion” is the product of an amiable and contemplative mind, 
awake to the beauties of nature: the style, however, wants power, and the 
story incident. 





Our Carlisle correspondent will, perhaps, on a re-perusal, acknowledge 
our prudence in declining his “ Young Friend’s” oblation. It preserves an 
inauspicious mediocrity throughout: the “ golden mean” may be kept with 
advantage anywhere but in works of genius. 





“ The Hunting Parson” is not among the elect. 





An Essay on the Character of Ophelia, by Mr. William Farren, will ap- 


pear in our next. 





We should have answered Philocant’s two Letters much earlier, could 
we have answered them favourably; or rather, could we have answered 
them favourably we should not have answered them at all. 





“« Sketches of American Population” might have been more interesting, 
but could scarcely be less so. 





Many other communications, to which we cannot give particular answer’, 
are left with our publishers. 
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DIALOGUES OF THREE TEMPLARS 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE 


PRINCIPLES OF MR. RICARDO. 





AvDVERTISEMENT.—I have resolved to fling my analysis of Mr. Ricardo’s 
system into the form of Dialogues. A few words will suffice to determine 
the principles of criticism which can fairly be applied to such a form of com- 
position on such a subject. It cannot reasonably be expected that dialogues 
on Political Economy should pretend to the appropriate beauty of dialogues 
as dialogues—by throwing any dramatic interest into the parts sustained by 
the different speakers, or any characteristic distinctions into their style. 
Elegance of this sort, if my time had allowed of it—or I had been otherwise 
capable of producing it, would have been here misplaced. Not that I would 
say even of Political Economy, in the words commonly applied to such sub- 
jects, that “ Ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri:” for all things have their 
peculiar beauty and sources of ornament—determined by their ultimate ends, 
and by the process of the mind in pursuing them. Here, as in the processes 
of nature and in mathematical demonstrations, the appropriate elegance is 
derived from the simplicity of the means employed, as expressed in the Lex 
Parcimonie (“ Frustra fit per plura, quod fieri fas erat per pauciora”), and 
other maxims of that sort. This simplicity however must be looked for in 
the order and relation of the thoughts, and in the way in which they are 
made to lead into each other, rather than in any anxious conciseness as to 
Words; which on the contrary I have rather sought to avoid in the earlier Dia- 
logues—in order that I might keep those distinctions longer before the reader 
from which all the rest were to be derived. For he, who is fully master of the 
Subject of Value, is already a good political economist.—Now, if any man 
‘hould object that in the following Dialogues I have uniformly given the 
yr to myself, he will make a pleasant logical blunder: for the true logic 

the case is this—Not that it is myself to whom I give the victory ; but 
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that he, to whom I give the victory (let me call him by what name | will), 
is of necessity myself; since I cannot be supposed to have put triumphant 
arguments into any speaker’s mouth, unless they had previously convinced 
my own understanding.—Finally let me entreat the reader not to be impa- 
tient under the disproportionate length (as he may fancy it) of the opening 
discussions on Value: even for its own sake, the subject is a matter of 
curious speculation: but in relation to Political Economy it is all in all: for 
most of the errors (and, what is much, worse than errors, most of the per. 
plexity) prevailing in this science take their rise from this source. Mr. 
Ricardo is the first writer who has thrown light on the subject: and even he, 
in the last edition of his book, still found it a “ difficult” one (see the Ad. 
vertisement to the third edition.) What a Ricardo has found difficult 
cannot be adequately discussed in few words: but, if the reader will once 
thoroughly master this part of the science, all the rest will cost him hardly 


any effort at all. 
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INTRODUCTORY DIALOGUE. 


(Speakers throughout the Dialogues are Pheedrus, Philebus, and X. Y. Z,) 





a Se 


Phedrus.—This, Philebus, is my 
friend X. Y. Z. whom I have long 
wished to introduce to you: he has 
some business which calls him into 
this quarter of the town for the next 
fortnight: and during that time. he 
has promised to dine with me; and 
we are to discuss together the modern 
doctrines of Political Economy ; most 
of which, he tells me, are due to Mr. 
Ricardo. Or rather I should say that 
I am to become his pupil: for I pre- 
tend to no regular knowledge of Poli- 
tical Economy, having picked up 
what little I possess in a desultory 
way amongst the writers of the old 
school; and of that little, X. obliging- 
ly tells me that three-fourths are pure 
error. Iam glad therefore that you 
are in town at this time, and can 
come and help me to contradict 
him. Meantime X. has some right to 
play the tutor amongst us; for he 

as been a regular student of the 
science: another of his merits is— 
that he isa Templar as well as our- 
selves, and a good deal senior to either 
of us. 

Philebus. And for which of his me- 
rits is it that you would have me con- 
tradict him ? 

Phed. Oh for all of them, and as 
a point of hospitality. For I am of 
the same opinion as M a very 
able friend of mine in Live 1, who 





looks upon it as criminal in a high 


degree to assent to anything a man 
says: the nefarious habit of assenting 
(as he justly says) being the pest of 
conversation by causing it to stag 
nate. On this account he often calls 
aside the talking men of the party be- 
fore dinner, and conjures them with a 
athetic earnestness not to agree with 
fim in anything he may advance dur- 
ing the evening: and at his own table, 
when it has happened that strangers 
were present who indulged too much 
in the habit of politely assenting to 
anything which seemed to demand 
no particular opposition, I have seen 
him suddenly pause with the air of 
the worst used man in the world and 
exclaim— Good heavens! is there 
to be no end to this? Am never to 
be contradicted? I suppose matters 
will soon come to that pass that my 
nearest relations will be perfidiously 
agreeing with me, and I shall not 
have a friend left on whom I can de- 
pend for the consolations of oppos' 
tion.” 
Phil. Well, Phedrus, if X- det 
is so much devoted as you_represel 


to the doctrines of Mr. Ricardo, . 


shall perhaps find myself obliged 
indulge your wishes in, this pom 
more than my own taste in convers# 
tion would lead me to desire- the 
X. And isasery oe I ask, ie 
articular ground of your opposi 
fo Mr. Ricardo ? 
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Phad. 1 suppose that, like the 
man, who gave his vote 5 ry Aris- 
tides, because it wearied him to hear 
any man surnamed the just, Philebus 
is annoyed by finding that so many 
people look up to Mr. Ricardo as an 
oracle. 

Phil. No: for the very opposite 
reason; it is because I hear him ge- 
nerally complained of as obscure and 
as ambitiously paradoxical; two 
faults which I cannot tolerate: and 
the extracts from his writings which 
I have seen satisfy me that this judg- 
ment is a reasonable one. 

Phed. In addition to which, Phi- 
lebus,I nowrecollect something which 
perhaps weighs with you still more, 
though you have Bhat to sup- 
press it; and that is—that you are a 
disciple of Mr. Malthus, every part 
of whose writings since the year 
1816 (I am assured) have had one 
origin — jealousy of Mr. Ricardo, 
“quem sinon aliqua nocuisset, mor- 
tuus esset.” 

X. No, no, Phedrus: we must 
not go so far as that; though un- 
doubtedly it is true that Mr. Mal- 
thus has often conducted his opposi- 
tion ina m@st vexatious and disin- 
genuous manner. 

_ Phil. In what instance? In what 
instance ? 

_ X. In this for one. Mr. Malthus 
in his Political Economy(1820)repeat- 
edly charged Mr. Ricardo with hav- 
ing confounded the two notions of 
cost” and ** value:” I smile when 
I repeat such a charge, as if it were 
the office of a Ricardo to confound, 
or of a Malthus to distinguish: but 


~— Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
angus ue dies, ut non—si voce Me- 
telli 


Serventur leges—malint a Casare tolli. 


a “ Imis!” Why, I hope, if 
Mr. Ricardo may do for the Cesar of 
re case, Mr. Malthus is not there- 
_ to be thought the Metellus. 

Imis” indeed ! 

X. As to this, he is: his general 
merits of good sense and ingenuity 
we all acknowledge: but for the 

ce of a distinguisher, or any other 
which demands logic in the first 
Place, it is impossible to conceive 
“ly person below him.—To on 
-OWever with my instance :—this ob- 
Jection of Mr. Malthus’s about “cost” 


I 


and “ value” was founded purely 
on a very great blunder of his own— 
so great, that (as I shall show in its 
proper place) even Mr. Ricardo did 
not see the whole extent of his mis- 
conception: thus much however was 
plain, that the meaning of Mr. Mal- 
thus was—that the new doctrine of 
value allowed for wages, but did nof 
allow for profits ; and thus, according 
to the Malthusian terminology, ex- 
pressed the cost but not the value of 
a thing. What was Mr. Ricardo’s 
answer? In the third edition of his 
book (p. 46) he told Mr. Malthus 
that, if the word “ cost” were un- 
derstood in any sense which excluded 
profits, then he did not assert the 
thing attributed to him: on the other 
hand if it were understood in a sense 
which included profits, then of course 
he did assert it: but then in that 
sense Mr. Malthus himself did not 
deny it.—This plain answer was pub- 
lished in 1821. Will it be believed 
that two years after, viz. in the 
spring of 1823, Mr. Malthus pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he repeats 
the same objection over and over 
again, without a hint that it had ever 
met with a conclusive explanation 
which it was impossible to misunder- 
stand? Neither must it be alleged 
that Mr. Malthus might not have 
seen this third edition ; for it is the 
very edition which he constantly 
quotes in that pamphlet. 

Phed. What say you to this, my 
dear Philebus? You seem to be év 
aropuate. 

X. But an instance of far greater 
disingéenuousness is this: Mr. Ri- 
cardo, after laying down the general 
law of value, goes on to state three 
cases in which that law will be mo- 
dified: and the extraordinary saga- 
city with which he has detected and 
stated these modifications, and the 
startling pr enw to which they 
lead, have combined to make this one 
of the most remarkable chapters in 
his books. Now it is a fact, gentle- 
men, that these very restrictions of 
his own law—so Mera stated as re- 
strictions by Mr. Ricardo—-are 
brought forward by Mr. Malthus as 
so many objections of his own to up- 
set that law. The logic, as usual, is 
worthy of notice: for it is as if, in a 
question about the force of any pro- 
jectile, a man should urge the resist- 
Z2 
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ance of the air not as a limitation of 
that force—but as a capital objection 
to it. What I here insist on however 
is its extreme disingenuousness.— But 
this is a subject which it is unplea- 
sant to pursue: and the course of our 
subject will of itself bring us but too 
often across the blunders and mis- 
statements of Mr. Malthus. To re- 
cur therefore to what you objected 
about Mr. Ricardo—that he was said 
to be paradoxical and obscure—I 
presume that you use the word “ pa- 
radoxical” in the common and im- 
proper sense as denoting what has a 
specious air of truth and subtlety 
but is in fact false; whereas I need 
not tell you that a paradox is the very 
opposite of this—meaning in effect 
what has a specious air of falsehood, 
though possibly very true: for a pa- 
radox, you know, is simply that 
which contradicts the popular opi- 
nion—which in too many cases is the 
false opinion ; and in none more ine- 
vitably than in cases as remote from 
the popular understanding as all 
questions of severe science. How- 
ever, use the word in what sense you 
please, Mr. Ricardo is no ways in- 
terested in the charge: Are my doc- 
trines true, are they demonstrable ? 
is the question for him: if not, let 
them be overthrown: if that is be- 
yond any man’s power, what matters 
it to him that the slumbering intellect 
of the multitude regards them as 
strange? As to obscurity, in general 
it is of two kinds—one arising out of 
the writer's own perplexity of thought; 
which is a vicious obscurity: and in 
this sense the opponents of Mr. Ri- 
cardo are the obscurest of all econo 
mists. Another kind—— 

Phad. Aye, now let us hear what 
is a virtuous obscurity. 

X. I do not say, Phedrus, that in 
any case it can be meritorious to be 
obscure: but I say that in many 
cases it is very natural to be so, and 
pardonable in profound thinkers, and 
in some cases inevitable. For the 
other kind of obscurity which I was 
going to notice is that which I would 
denominate elliptical obscurity; a- 
rising, I mean, out of the frequent 
ellipsis or suppression of some of the 
links in a long chain of thought : 
these are often involuntarily sup- 


pressed by profound thinkers, from 
the disgust which they naturally fee} 
at overlaying a subject with super= 
fluous explanations. So far from 
seeing too dimly, as in the case of 
perplexed obscurity, their defect ig 
the very reverse ; they see too clear. 
ly; and fancy that others see as 
clearly as themselves.—Such, with. 
out any tincture of confusion, was 
the obscurity of Kant (though in 
him there was also a singular defect 
of the art of communicating know. 
ledge, as he was himself aware) : 
such was the obscurity of Leibnitz 
(who otherwise was remarkable ‘for 
his felicity in explaining himself) ; 
such, if any, is the obscurity of Ri- 
cardo; though for my own part I 
must acknowledge that I could never 
find any ; to me he seems a model of 
perspicuity. But I believe that the 
very ground of his perspicuity to me 
is the ground of his apparent ob- 
scurity to some others, and that is— 
his inexorable consistency in the use 
of words: and this is one of the 
cases which J alluded to in speaking 
of an “ inevitable” obscurity: for 
wherever men have been accustomed 
to use a word in two senses, and 
have yet supposed themselves to use 
it but in one,—a writer, who corrects 
this lax usage and forces them to 
maintain the unity of the meaning, 
will always appear obscure ; because 
he will oblige them to deny or to 
affirm consequences from which they 
were hitherto accustomed to escape 
under a constant though unconscious 
equivocation between the two senses. 
Thus for example Mr. Ricardo sternly 
insists on the true sense of the word 
Value, and (what is still more unusual 
to most men) insists on using it but 
in one sense: and hence arise con- 
sequences which naturally appear at 
once obscure and paradoxical to 
M. Say——to Mr. Malthus—to the 
author of an Essay on Value *—@! 
to all other lax thinkers, who easily 
bend their undernanenes to a 
firmity of the popular usage. 

it is a cancel to find Mr. Mal- 
thus complaining (Polit. Econ- P 
214) of “ the unusual application 
common terms” as having made 


‘Ricardo’s work “ difficult to be u"- 


derstood by many peo e:” though 





* I forget the exact title: but it was printed for Hunter, St. Paul's Church Yard. 
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in fact there is nothing at all unusual 
in his application of any term what- 
ever, but only in the steadiness with 
which he keeps to the same applica~ 
tion of it. 

Phil. These distinctions of yours 
on the subject of obscurity I am 
disposed to think reasonable: and, 
unless the contrary should ap- 
pear in the course of our conver- 
sations, I will concede them to be 
applicable to the case of Mr. Ri- 
cardo: his obscurity may be venial, 
or it may be inevitable, or even none 
at all (if you will have it so). But I 
cannot allow of the cases of Kant 
and Leibnitz as at all relevant to that 
before us. For the obscurity com- 
plained of in metaphysics, &c. is in- 
herent in the very objects contem- 
plated, and is independent of the par- 
ticular mind contemplating, and exists 
in defiance of the utmost talents for 
diffusing light: whereas the objects 
about which Political Economy is con- 
cerned, are acknowledged by all per- 
sons to be clear and simple enough, 
so that any obscurity which hangs 
over them must arise from imper- 
fections in the art of arranging and 
conveying ideas on the part of him 
who undertakes to teach it. 

X. This I admit: any obscurity 
which clouds Political Economy, un- 
less where it arises from want of suf- 
ficient facts, must be subjective: 
whereas the main obscurity which 
besets metaphysics is objective : and 
such an obscurity is in the fullest 
sense inevitable. But this I did not 
overlook: for an objective obscurity 
it is in the power of any writer to 
aggravate by his own perplexities ; 
and I alleged the cases of Kant and 
Leibnitz no further than as they were 
said to have done so; contending 
that, if Mr. Ricardo were at all lia- 
le to the same charge, he was en- 
titled to the same apology—viz. that 
he is never obscure from any con- 
fusion of thought, but on the con- 
trary from too keen a perception of 
the truth which may have seduced 
him at times into too elliptic a de- 
velopement of his opinions—and 
made him impatient of the tardy and 
continuous steps which are best 
adapted to the p of the teach- 
er. For the fact is—that the laborers 
of the Mine (as I am accustomed to 
call them), or those who dig up the 





metal of truth, are seldom fitted to 
be also luborers of the Mint, i. e. to 
work up the metal for current use. 
Besides which, it must not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Ricardo did not pro- 
pose to deliver an entire system of 
Political Economy, but only an in- 
vestigation of such doctrines as had 
happened to be imperfectly or erro- 
neously stated. On this account, 
much of his work is polemic; and 
presumes therefore in the reader an 
acquaintance with the writers whom 
he is opposing. Indeed in every 
chapter there is an under reference 
not to this or that author only but to 
the whole current of modern opinions 
on the subject, which demands a 
learned reader who is already master 
of what is generally received for truth 
in Political Economy. 

Phil. Upon this statement it 
appears at any rate that Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s must be a most improper 
book as an elementary one. But af- 
ter all you will admit that even 
amongst Mr. Ricardo’s friends there 
is a prevailing opinion that he is too 
subtle (or, as it is usually expressed, 
too theoretic) a writer to be safely 
relied on for the practical uses of le- 
gislation. For instance I myself 
heard Mr. Brougham say in the 
House of Commons that a particular 
case had been made out to all un- 
derstandings, whether they were of 
that order who relied on the testi- 
mony of facts and practical men, or 
on the “ subtle theories” of his Hon. 
friend (meaning Mr. Ricardo): wor is, 
as we-all know, of very dubious 
praise in an English Parliament, and 
very suspiciously connected in the 
way of antithesis. 

X. I remember the circumstance 
myself: but Mr. Brougham was very 
sincere in his praise, and certainly 
meant nothing sarcastic. The truth 
is that Mr. Brougham on his first 
entrance into public life himself la- 
bored under the reproach of being too 
speculative a politician ; a reproach 
which is sometimes willingly accepted 
and worn as a feather in the cap of 
a young man, but which becomes 
distressing to a man as he advances 
in life—especially when he suffers 
substantial ill consequences from it, 
as perhaps may have happened to. 
Mr. Brougham. Hence it has arisen, 
as you may have remarked, that of 
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late years Mr. Brougham has affeci- 
ed to rank himself among “ plain 

ractical men,” and to speak doubt- 

lly and with distrust of theories 
and untried hypotheses: and thus far 
only, and on this prudential princi- 
ple, could Mr. Brougham ever mean 
to oppose himself to Mr. Ricardo 
or to theorists generally on such 
ground as Political Economy ; saga- 
ciously judging that this was the 
best course for winning the ear of an 
English House of Commons. And 
indeed we are all so deeply indebted 
to English wisdom on matters where 
theories really are dangerous, that 
we ought not to wonder or to com- 
plain if the jealousy of all which goes 
under that name be sometimes ex- 
tended to cases in which it is idle to 
suppose any opposition possible be- 
tween the /rue theory and the prac- 
tice.—However on the whole ques- 
tion which has been moved in regard 
to Mr. Ricardo’s obscurity or ten- 
dency to paradox or to over refine- 
ment and false subtlety, I am satis- 
fied if I have won you to any abate- 
ment of your prejudices; and will 
now press it no further—willingly 
leaving the matter to be settled by 
the result of our discussions. 

Phad. Do so, X.; and especially 
because my watch informs me that 
dinner—an event too awfully prac- 
tical to allow of any violation from 
mere sublunary disputes—will be 
announced in six minutes; within 
which space of time I will trouble you 
to produce the utmost possible amount 
of truth with the least possible propor- 
tion of obscurity whether “subjective” 
or ‘ objective” that may be convenient. 

X. As the time which you al- 
low us is so short, I think that I 
cannot better employ it than in read- 
ing a short paper which I have 
drawn up on the most general dis- 
tribution of Mr. Ricardo’s book ; be- 
cause this may serve to guide us in 
the course of our future discussions. 

** Mr. Ricardo’s Principles of Po- 


litical Economy consisted in the se. 
cond edition of 31 chapters, to which 
in the third edition, was added ah 
other, making 32. These 32 chap- 
ters fall into the following classifica. 
tion. Fourteen are on the subject of 
Taxation; viz. the Sth to the 1sth* 
inclusively—the 22d—23d and 29th ; 
and these may be entirely omitted by 
the student, and ought at any rate 
to be omitted on his first examina- 
tion of the work. For, though Mr. 
Ricardo has really been not the chief 
so much as the sole author of any 
important truths on the subject of 
Taxation—and though his 14 chap- 
ters on that head are so many inesti- 
mable corollaries from his general 
doctrines, and could never have been 
obtained without them,—yet these 
general doctrines have no sort of re- 
ciprocal dependency upon what con- 
cerns Taxation. Consequently it 
will greatly lighten the burthen to a 
student, if these 14 chapters are se- 
yuestered from the rest of the work 
and reserved for a separate and after 
investigation which may furnish a 
commentary on the first. The chap- 
ters on Taxation deducted therefore, 
there remain 17 in the second edition 
—or 18 in the third. These contain 
the general principles, but also some- 
thing more—which may furnish mat- 
ter for a second subtraction. For 
in most speculations of this nature 
it usually happens—that, over and 
above the direct positive communi- 
cation of new truths, a writer finds 
it expedient (or perhaps necessary 
in some cases in order to clear the 
ground for himself) to address part 
of his efforts to the task of meeting 





cause which came before him about a year ago, that Tithes were unjustly called a Tax; 
meaning only that Tithes were not any arbitrary imposition of the government, but 
claimed by as good a tenure as any other surt of property. In this i no doubt 


the Chancellor was perfectly right ; and onhy wrong in supposing that any denisl oto 
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the more readily detached from the 
main body of the work, because (like 
the chapters on Taxation) they are all 
corollaries from the general laws and 
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in no case introductory tothem. ‘Di- 
vided on this principle, the 18 chap- 
ters fall into the following arrange- 
ment : 





Chap. Affirmative Chapters. 
1. 
cs on Value ; 
30. 


on Profits ; 
. on Foreign Trade ; 
19. on Sudden Changes in Trade ; 
21. on Accumulation ; 
25. on Colonial Trade ; 
27. on Currency and Banks ; 
31. on Machinery. 


“Deducting the polemic chapters, 
there remain 13 affirmative or doctri- 
nal chapters: of which one, the 27th, 
on Currency, &c., ought always to 
be insulated from all other parts of 
Political Economy. And thus out of 


3. 
5. on Wages; 
6. 
7 


Chap. Negative (or Polemic) Chapters. 


20. on Value and Riches: against Adam 
Smith, Lord Lauderdale, M. Say ; 

24. Rent of Land: against Adam Smith ; 

26. Gross and Net Revenue: against Adam 
Smith ; 

28. Relations of Gold, Corn, and Labor, 
under certain circumstances: against 
A. Smith ; 

32. Rent: against Mr. Malthus. 


the whole 32 chapters, 12 only are 
important to the student on his first 
examination ; and to these I propose 
to limit our discussions. 

Phed. Be it so, and now let us 
adjourn to more solemn duties. 





DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 


On the Elementary Principle of Political Economy. 


Phed. To cut the matter short, 
x: Y. Z.,—and to begin as near as 
possible to the end,—is there any one 
principle in Political Economy, from 
which all the rest can be deduced? 
A principle, I mean, which all others 
presuppose—but which itself presup- 
poses none. 

X. There is, Phedrus: such a 
principle exists in the doctrine of 
Value—truly explained. The ques- 
tion from which all Political Econo- 
my will be found to move,—the 
question to which all its difficulties 
will be found reducible,—is this: 
What is the ground of exchangeable 
value? My hat, for example, bears 
the same value as your umbrella; 
double the value of my shoes; four 
times the value of my gloves; one 
twentieth of the value of this watch. 

f these several relations of value— 
aoat is the sufficient cause? If 

*y were capricious, no such sci- 
‘nce as that of Political Economy 
—_ exist: not being capricious 

fy must have an assignable cause: 


this cause—what is it ? 
Phed. Aye, what is it? 


X. It is this, Phedrus: and the 
entire merit of the discovery belongs 
to Mr. Ricardo. It is this ;—and 
listen with your whole understand- 
ing: .the ground of the value of all 
things lies in the quantity of labor 
which produces them. Here is that 
great principle which is the corner- 
stone of all tenable Political Econo- 
my; which granted or denied, all 
Political Economy stands or falls. 
Grant me thisone principle, with a few 
square feet of the sea-shore to draw 
po diagrams upon, and I will under- 

e to demonstrate every other 
truth in the science. 

Phaed. Take it and welcome, my 
dear friend: I grant it you with 
my heart. | pont aon e is, I dare 
say, a very worthy and respectable 
principle, and not at all the worse 


perhaps for being as old as my great 
grandfather. 
X. Pardon me, Phedrus: the 


principle is no older than the first 
edition of Mr. Ricardo’s book: and 


when you make me this concession ' 


so readily under the notion that you . 
are conceding nothing more than has: 
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long been established, I fear that 
you will retract it as soon as you are 
aware of its rea] import and conse- 
quences. 

Pheed. In most cases, X., I should 
hesitate to contradict you peremp- 
torily upon a subject which you have 
studied so much more closely than 
myself: but here I cannot hesitate : 
for I happen to remember the very 
words of Adam Smith which are— 

X. Substantially the same in many 
passages as those which I have em- 
ployed in expressing the great prin- 
ciple of Mr. Ricardo: this is what 
you would say, Phedrus: and excuse 
me for interrupting you; I am anxious 
to lose no time: and therefore let me 
remind you as soon as possible that 
*‘ the words” of Adam Smith cannot 
prove any agreement with Mr. Ri- 
cardo, if it appears that those words 
are used as equivalent and convertible 
at pleasure with certain other words 
which are not only irreconcileable 
with Mr. Ricardo’s principle, but 
which express the very doctrine which 
Mr. Ricardo does and must in con- 
sistency set himself to oppose. Mr. 
Ricardo’s doctrine is—that A and B 
are to each other in value as the 
quantity of labor is which produces 
A to the quantity which produces B: 
or, to express it in the very shortest 
formula by substituting the term base 
as synonymous with the term pro- 
ducing labor, All things are to each 
other in value as their bases are in 
quantity. This is the Ricardian law: 
you allege that it was already the 
law of Adam Smith: and in some 
sense you are right: for such a law 
is certainly to be found in the 
** Wealth of Nations.” But, if it is 
explicitly affirmed in that work, it is 
also implicitly denied. For Adam 
Smith everywhere uses, as an equiva- 
lent formula,—that A and B are to 
each other in value as the value of the 
labor which produces A to the value 
of the labor which produces B. 

Phed. And the formula for Mr. 
Ricardo’s law is, if I understand 
you, that A and B are to each other 
in value as the quantity of the labor 


which produces A to the quantit 
which produces B. as 


X. It is. 

Phed. And is it possible that any 
such mighty magic can lurk in the 
simple substitution of quantity for 
value? Surely, X., you are hair-split- 
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ting a little in this instance, and meay 
to amuse yourself with my simplicity 
by playing off some logical leger-de- 
main upon me from the “ seraphic” 
or “ angelic” doctors. 

X. The earnestness and good faith 
of my whole mode of disputing will 
soon be a pledge for me that I am in. 
capable of what you call hair-split. 
ting: and in this particular instance 
I might appeal to Philebus, who wil] 
tell you that Mr. Malthus has ground- 
ed his whole opposition to Mr. Ri- 
cardo on the very distinction which I 
am here insisting on. But the fact 
is, you do not yet perceive to what 
extent this distinction goes: You 
suppose me to be contending for 
some minute and subtle shades of 
difference: so far from that, I mean 
to affirm that the one law is the di- 
rect, formal, and diametrical nega- 
tion of the other: I assert in the 
most peremptory manner that he, 
who says—‘ The value of A is to 
the value of B as the quantity of 
labor producing A is to the quantity 
of labor producing B,” does of ne- 
cessity deny by implication that the 
relations of value between A and B 
are governed by the value of the labor 
which severally produces them. 

Phil. X. is perfectly right in his 
distinction: you know, Phedrus, or 
you soon will know, that I differ 
from X. altogether on the choice be- 
tween the two laws: he contends 
that the value of all things is deter- 
mined by the quantity of the pro- 
ducing labor: I on the other hand 
contend that the value of all things is 
determined by the value of the pro- 
ducing labor. Thus far you will find 
us irreconcileable in our difference: 
but this very difference implies that 


we are agreed on the distinction 
which X. is now urging. In fact so 
far are the two formule from pre- 


senting merely two different expres- 
ma of the same law, that mere 
st way of expressing negative 
Mr. Ricardo’s = 8 viz. A is to i 
in value as the quantities of the pro- 
ducing labor) would be to say—A Is 
not to B in value as the values of the 
producing labor. : 

Phed. Well, gentlemen, I suppose 
you must be right: I am sure you 
are by the logic of kings and “ ac- 
cording to the flesh ;” for you aré 
two to one. Yet to my poor glin- 
mering understanding, which is all 
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have to guide me in such cases, I 
must acknowledge’ that the whole 
question seems to be a mere dispute 
about words. 

X. For once, Phedrus, I am not 
sorry to hear you using a phrase 
which in general is hateful to my 
ears. “ A mere dispute about words ” 
is a phrase which we hear daily: 
and why? Is it a case of such daily 
occurrence to hear men disputing 
about mere verbal differences? So 
far from it, I can truly say that I 
never happened to witness such a 
dispute in my life—either in books or 
in conversation: and indeed, con- 
sidering the small number of abso- 
lute synonymes which any language 
contains, it is scarcely = that a 
dispute on words should arise which 
would not also be a dispute about 
ideas (i.e. about realities). Why 
then is the phrase in every man’s 
mouth, when the actual occurrence 
must be so very uncommon? The 
reason is this, Phedrus: such a plea 
is a “ sophisma pigri intellectus,” 
which seeks to escape from the effort 
of mind necessary for the compre- 
hending and solving of any difficulty 
under the colorable pretext that it is 
a question about shadows and not 
about substances, and one therefore 
which it is creditable to a man’s good 
sense to decline: a pleasant sophism 
this, which at the same time flatters 
a man’s indolence and his vanity! 
For once, however, I repeat that I 
am not sorry to hear such a phrase in 
your mouth, Phedrus: I have heard 
it from you before ; and I will frankly 
tell you that you ought to be ashamed 
of such a plea, which is becoming to 
a slothful intellect—but very unbe- 
coming to yours. On this account, 
it gives me pleasure that you have at 
length urged it in a case where you 
will be obliged to abandon it. If 
that should happen, remember what 
I have said: and resolve never more 
to shrink effeminately from the toil 
of an intellectual discussion under 
any pretence that it is a verbal dis- 
pute. In the present case, I shall 
drive you out of that conceit in less 
time than it cost you to bring it for- 
ward.—For now, Phedrus, answer 
me to one or two little questions 
which I shall put. You fancy that 
between the expressions “ antity of 

: P qu 
Producing labor” and “ value of 
Producing labor” there is none but 
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a verbal difference. It follows there- 
fore that the same effect ought to 
take place whether the value of the 
producing labor be altered or its 
quantity. 

Phed. It does. 

X. For instance, the production of 
a hat such as mine has hitherto cost 
(we will suppose) four days’ labor at 
3s. a day: Now, without any change 
whatsoever in the quantity of labor 
required for its production, let this 
labor suddenly increase in value by 
25 per cent.: in this case four days’ 
labor will produce a hat as here-~ 
tofore; but the value of the pro- 
ducing labor being now raised ome 
3s. a day to 3s. 9d.— the value of the 
total labor necessary for the produc- 
tion of a hat will now be raised from 
12s. to 15s. Thus far you can have 
nothing to object ? 

Phed. Nothing at all, X. But 
what next? 

X. Next let us suppose a case in 
which the labor of producing hats 
shall increase not in value (as in the 

receding case) but in quantity. 
bor is still at its old value of 3s. 
a day: but from increased difficulty 
in any part of the process, five days’ 
labor are now spent on the produc- 
tion of a hat instead of four. In this 
second case, Phedrus, how much 
will be paid to the laborer? 

Phed. Precisely as much as in the 
first case: that is, 15s. 

X. True: the laborer on hats re- 
ceives 15s. in the second case as well 
as in the first ; but in the first case 
for four days’ labor, in the second for 
five: consequently in the second case 
wages (or the value of labor) have 
not risen at all, whereas in the first 
case wages have risen by 25 per cent. 

Phed. Doubtless: but what is 
your inference ? 

X. My inference is as follows: ac- 
cording to yourself and Adam Smith 
and all those who overlook the mo- 
mentous difference between the quan- 
tity and the value of labor—fancying 
that they are mere varieties of ex~ 
pression for the same thing, the price 
of hats ought in the two cases stated 
to be equally raised—viz. 3s. in each 
case. “Tf then it be utterly untrue 
that the price of hats would be 
equally raised in the two cases, it 
will follow that an alteration in the 
value of the producing labor and am 
alteration in its quantity must termi~ 
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nate in a very different result,—and 
consequently the one alteration can- 
not be the same as the other, as you 
insisted. 

Phad. Doubtless. 

X. Now then let me tell you, Phe- 
drus, that the price of hats would not 
be equally raised in the two cases: 
in the second case the price of a hat 
will rise by 3s., in the first case it 
will not rise at all. 

Phed. How so, X.? How so? Your 
own statement supposes that the la- 
borer receives 15s. for four days in- 
stead 12s., thatis, 3s.more. Now, if 
the price does not rise to meet this rise 
of labor, I demand to know whence 
the laborer is to obtain this additional 
3s. If the buyers of hats do not pay 
him in the price of hats, I presume 
that the buyers of shoes will not pay 
him. The poor devil must be paid 
by somebody. 

X. You are facetious, my friend. 
The man must be paid, as you say ; 
but not by the buyers of hats any 
more than by the buyers of shoes: 
for the price of hats cannot possibly 
rise in such a case, as I have said 
before. And, that I may demon- 
strate this, let us assume that when 
the labor spent on a hat cost 12 shil- 
lings, the rate of profits was 50 
cent.: it is of no consequence what 
rate be fixed on: assuming this 
rate therefore, the price of a hat 
would at that time be 18s. Now, 
when the quantity of labor rose from 
four to five days, this fifth day would 
add three shillings to the amount of 
wages ; and the price of a hat would 
rise in consequence from 18s. to a 
guinea. On the other hand, when 
the value of labor rose from 12s. to 
l5s., the price of a hat would not 
rise by one farthing—but would still 
continue at 18s. 

Phed. Again I ask then, who is to 
pay the 9s. 

‘ X. The 3s. will be paid out of pro 
ts. 

Phed. What, without reimburse- 
ment ? 

X. Assuredly without a 
of reimbursement : it is Mr. Ricardo’s 
doctrine that no variation in either 


profits or wages can ever affect price ; 
if wages rise or fall, the only conse, 
quence is that profits must fall or 
rise by the same sum: 80 again if 
profits rise or fall, wages must fall or 
rise accordingly. 

Phed. You mean then to assert 
that, when the value of the labor 
rises (as in the first of your two 
cases) by 3s., this rise must be paid 
out of the 6s. which had previously 
gone to profits. 

X. Ido ; and your reason for ques. 
tioning this opinion is, I am sure, 
because you think that no capitalist 
would consent to have his profits 
thus diminished, but would liberate 
a from this increased expence 

y charging it upon the price. Now, 
if I prove that he conae liberate 
himself in this way,—and that it is a 
matter of perfect indifference to him 
whether the price rises or not, be- 
cause in either case he must lose the 
3s.,—I suppose that I shall have re- 
moved the sole ground you have for 
opposing me. 

Phed. You oy right :—prove this, 
X. “ et eris mihi m 0.” 

X. Tell me then, Paddennciied 
the value of labor rises, in other 
words when wages rise, what is it 
that causes them to rise f 

Phed. Aye, what is it that causes 
them—as you say? I should be glad 
to hear your opinion on that subject. 

X. My opinion is that there are 
only two* great cases in which 
wages rise or seem to rise: 

1. When money sinks in value: 
for then of course the laborer must 
have more wages nominally, in order 
to have the same virtually. But this 
is obviously nothing more than an 
apparent rise. : 

2. When those commodities rise, 
upon which wages are spent. A rise 
in port wine, in jewels, or in horses, 
will not affect wages, because these 
commodities are not consumed by 
the laborer: but a rise in manufac- 
tured goods of certain kinds, upon 
which perhaps two-fifths of his wages 
are spent, will tend to raise wages: 
and a rise in certain kinds of 
upon which perhaps the other three- 





* There is another case in which wages havea constant tendency to rise—viz. when the 
population increases more slowly than the demand for labor. But this case it is not 0 
cessary to introduce into the dialogue ; first, because it is gradual and insensible i 1 
operation : secondly, because if it were otherwise, it would not disturb any part of 
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fifths are spent, will raise them still 
more. Now, the first case being 
only an apparent rise, this is the 
only case in which wages can be said 
really to rise. 

Phed. You are wrong, X.: I can 
tell you of a third case which occurs 
to me whilst you are speaking. Sup- 
pose that there were a great de- 
ficiency of laborers in any trade, as 
in the hatter’s trade for instance, 
that would be a reason why wages 
should rise in the hatter’s trade. 

X. Doubtless, until the deficiency 
were supplied—which it soon would 
be by the stimulus of higher wages. 
But this is a case of market value, 
when the supply happens not to be 
on a level with the demand: now 
throughout the present conversation 
I wish studiously to keep clear of 
any reference to market value, and 
to consider exclusively that mode of 
exchangeable value which is usually 
called natural value, i. e. where value 
is wholly uninfluenced by any redun- 
dancy or deficiency of the quantity. 
Waiving this third case therefore as 
not belonging to the present discus- 
sion, there remains only the second ; 
and I am entitled to say that no 
cause can really and permanently 
raise wages but a rise in the price of 
those articles on which wages are 
spent. In the instance above stated 
where the hatter’s wages rose from 
3s. to 3s. 9d. a day, some commodity 
must previously have risen on which 
the hatter spent his wages. Let this 
be corn: and let corn constitute one- 
half of the hatter’s expenditure: on 
which supposition, as his wages rose 
by 25 per cent., it follows that corn 
must have risen by 50 per cent.—Now 
tell me, Phedrus, will this rise in 
the value of corn affect the hatter’s 
wages only ; or will it affect wages 
in general ? 

Phed. Wages in general of course: 
there can be no reason why hatters 
should eat more corn than other men. 

X. Wages in general therefore 
will rise by 25 per cent.—Now, 
when the wages of the hatter rose 
in that proportion, you contended 
that this rise must be charged upon 
the price of hats: and the price of 
a hat having been previously 18s. 
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you insisted that it must now be 21s.; 
m which case a rise in wages of 25 
per cent. would have raised the price 
of hats about 163 per cent. And, if 
this were possible, two great doc- 
trines of Mr. Ricardo would have 
been overthrown at one blow: Ist. 
That which maintains that no article 
can increase in price except from a 
previous increase in the quantity of 
labor necessary to its production: for 
here is no increase in the quantity of 
the labor but simply in its value: 2d. 
That no rise in the value of labor can 
ever settle upon price ; but that all 
increase of wages will be paid out of 
profits—and all increase of profits out 
of wages. I shall now however ex- 
tort a sufficient defence of Mr. Ri- 
cardo from your own concessions. 
For you acknowledge that the same 
cause, which raises the wages of the 
hatter, will raise wages universally, 
and in the same ratio—i.e. by 25 
per cent. And, if such a rise in 
wages could raise the price of hats by 
164 per cent., it must raise all other 
commodities whatsoever by 164 per 
cent. Now tell me, Phedrus, when 
all commodities without exception 
are raised by 164 per cent, in what 

roportion will the power of money 
be diminished under every possible 
application of it ? 

Phed. Manifestly by 164 per cent. 

X. If so, Phedrus, you must now 
acknowledge that it is a matter of 
perfect indifference to the hatter 
whether the price of hats rise or not, 
since he cannot under any circum- 
stances escape the payment of the 
3s. If the price should not rise (as 
assuredly it will not), he pays the 3s 
directly : if the price were to rise by 
3s. this implies of necessity that 
prices rise universally (for it would 
answer no purpose of your argument 
to suppose that hatters escaped an’ 
evil which affected all other trades): 
now, if prices rise universally, the 
hatter undoubtedly escapes the di- 
rect payment of the 3s. but he pays 
it indirectly—inasmuch as 116/. 10s. 
is now become necessary to give him 
the same command of labor and com- 
modities which was previously given 
by 100/.*—Have you any answer to 
these deductions ? 





sf Mretty much the same error, which is here e3 
thesis on forward at different periods 
who have not. regularly studied the subject: the hypothesis I mean is 


axes which has been 


is involved in a certain hypo- 


Py, tine —"That all: 





Phed. I must confess I have none. 
X. If so, and no answer is possi- 
ble, then I have here given you a 
demonstration of Mr. Ricardo’s great 


law—That no product of labor what- : 


soever can be affected in value by 
any variations in the value of the 
producing labor. But, if not by va- 
riations in its value, then of necessi- 
ty by variations in its quantity ; for 
no other variations are — 
Phed. But at first sight, you know 
variations in the value of labor appear 
to affect the value of its product: yet 
you have shown that the effect of 
such variations is defeated and ren- 
dered nugatory in the end. Now is 
it not possible that some such mode of 
argument may be applied to the case 
of variations in the quantity of labor. 
X. By no means: the reason why 
all variations in the value of labor 
are incapable of transferring them- 
selves to the value of its product—is 
this: that these variations extend to 
all kinds of labor, and therefore to 
all commodities alike: now that, 
which raises or depresses all things 
equally, leaves their relations to each 
other undisturbed. In order to dis- 
turb the relations of value between 
A, B, and C,—I must raise one at 
the same time that I do not raise 
another; depress one, and not de- 
press another; raise, or depress 
them unequally. This is necessarily 
done by any variations in the guan- 
tity of labor. For example, when 
more or less labor became re- 
uisite for the production of hats— 
that variation could not fail to 
affect the value of hats: for the 
variation was confined exclusively 
to hats, and arose out of some cir- 
cumstance peculiar to hats; and 
no more labor was on that account 
requisite for the production of gloves, 
or wine, or carriages. Consequent- 
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present the quantity of labor 





tradesmen may escape paying taxes by charging them on the 


they sell. The monstrosity of this h 
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which they. are severally produced: 
wa ho valedoth is to the value of 
B universally as the quantity of la- 
ber which produces A to the quan- 
tity of labor which produces B. 


Here then is the great law of va- 
lue as first explained by Mr. Ricardo. 
Adam Smith uniformly takes it. for 
granted that an alteration in the 
quantity of labor, and an alteration 
in wages (i. e. the value of labour) 
are the same thing and will produce 
the same effects: and hence he never 
distinguishes the two cases, but every 
where uses the two expressions as 
synonymous. If A, which had hi- 
therto required 16s. worth of labor 
for its production, should to-morrow 
require only 12s. worth,—Adam 
Smith would have treated it as a 
matter of no importance whether this 
change had arisen from some dis- 
covery in the art of manufacturing A 
which reduced the quantity of 
required from four days to three, 
or simply from some fall in wages 
which reduced the value of a day’s 
labor from 4s. to 3s.. Yet in the former 
case A would fall considerably in price 
as soon as the discovery ceased to 
be monopolized ; whereas in the latter 
case we have seen that A could not 
possibly vary in price by one farthing. 

Phed. In what cap do you su 
pose that Adam Smith came to are 
so great an oversight, as ] now con- 
fess it to be? 

X. Mr. Malthus represents Adam 
Smith as not having sufficiently ex- 
plained himself on the subject: ‘ he 
does not make it quite clear,” says Mr. 
Malthus, whether he adopts for his 
principle of value the quantity of the 
producing labor or its value. But this 
is a most erroneous representation. 
There is not a in the Wealth 
of Nations in which it is not made 
redundantly clear that Adam Smith 
adopts bo 
of expression for one and the same 
law. This being so, how could he 


possibly make an election between 
two things which he con- 
founded and as identical? 


The truth is, Adam Smith's atten- 
tion was never directed to the ques- 
tion: he suspected no dis 


no m f 
He an 0 nis Cay, Ot Deane 


ever 


it: none 
French or Itali te 


Economy had ever suspected it ; in- 
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laws as mere varieties q 


‘writers on Political the 
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deed none of them has suspected 
it to this hour. One single writer 
before Mr. Ricardo has insisted on 
the quantity of labor as the true 
ground of value ; and what is very 
singular at a period when Political 
Economy was in the rudest state— 
viz. in the early part of Charles II.’s 
reign; this writer was Sir William 
Petty, a man who would have greatly 
advanced the science, if he had been 
properly seconded by his age. Ina 
remarkable passage too long for quo- 
tation he has expressed the law of 
value with a Ricardian accuracy: 
but it is scarcely ible that even 
he was aware of his own a 
for though he has asserted that 
reason why any two articlesexchange 
for each other (as so much corn of 
Europe suppose for so much silver of 
Peru) is because the same quantity 
of labor has been employed. on their 
production,—and though he has cer- 
tainly not vitiated eon of this 
principle. by the u heteronom 
(if you will allow mea learned word) 
i. e. by the introduction of the other 
and opposite law derived from the 
value of this labor,—yet it is pro- 
bable that in thus — he was 
guided by mere accident and not by 
any conscious purpose of contradis- 
tinguishing the one law from the 
other ; because, had that been his 
purpose, he would hardly have con- 
tented himself with forbearing to 
affirm—but would formally have de- 
nied—the falselaw. For it can never 


the quantity of labor which pro- 
duces it—unless by that proposition 
he means—That it is not dete 
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labor or by increased value of labor, 
must in any case be paid.” Now 
what is the answer? They must be 
paid: but from what fund? Adam 
Smith knew of no fund, nor could 
know of any until Mr. Ricardo had 
ascertained the true law of Profits, 
except Price: in either case therefore, 
as Political Economy then stood, he 
was compelled to conclude that the 
15s. would be paid out of the price— 
i. e. that the whole difference between 
the 12s. andthe 15s. would settle upon 
the purchaser. But we now know 
that this will happen only in the 
case when the difference has arisen 
from increased labor; and that every 
farthing of the difference, which 
arises from increased value of labor, 
will be paid out of another fund— 
viz. Profits. But this conclusion 
could not be arrived at without the 
new theory of Profits (as will be seen 
more fully when we come to that 
theory); and thus one error was the 
necessary parent of another. 

Here I will pause; and must beg 
you to pardon my long speeches in 
consideration of the extreme import- 
ance of the subject: for every thing 
in Political Economy depends, as I 
said before, on the law of value: and 
I have not happened to meet with 
one writer who seemed fully to un- 
derstand Mr. Ricardo’s law, and still 
less who seemed to perceive the im- 
mense train of consequences which it 
involves. 

Phed. 1 now see enough to believe 
that Mr. Ricardo is right: and, if so, 
it is clear that all former writers are 
wrong. ‘Thus far I am satisfied with 





CApril, 
your way of conducting the ar 
ment, though some little confusion 
still clouds my view.. But with re 
gard to the consequences you speak 
of,—how do you explain that under 
so fundamental an error (as you re- 
present it) many writers, but above 
all Adam Smith, should have been 
able to deduce so large a body 
of truth that we all regard him as 
one of the chief benefactors to the 
science ? 

X. The fact is that his good sense 
interfered every where to temper the 
extravagant conclusions into which a 
severe logician could have driven 
him.* At this very day, a French 
and an English Economist have reared 
a Babel of far more elaborate errors 
on this subject; M. Say, I mean, 
and Mr. Malthus; both ingenious 
writers, both eminently illogical ; 
especially the latter, with whose 
“confusion worse confounded” on the 
subject of value, if reviewed by some 
unsparing Rhadamanthus of logical 
justice, 1 believe that Chaos would 
appear a model of order and light. 
Yet the very want of logic, which 
has betrayed these two writers into 
so many errors, has befriended them 
in escaping from their consequences: 
for they leap with the utmost agility 
over all obstacles to any conclusions 
which their good sense points out to 
them as just, however much at war 
with their own premises. With re- 
spect to the confusion which you com- 
plain of as still clinging to the sub- 
ject,—this naturally attends the first 
efforts of the mind to disjoin two 
ideas which have constantly been re- 





* “The Wealth of Nations ” has never yet been ably reviewed ; nor satisfactorily 
edited. The edition of Mr. Buchanan is unquestionably the best,.and displays great 
knowledge of Political Economy as it stood before the Revolution effected by Mr. 
Ricardo. But having the misfortune to appear immediately before that Revolution, It 
is already to’some degree an obsolete book. Even for its own date however it was not 
good as an edition of Adam Smith; its value lying chiefly in the body of original disqu!- 
sitions which composed the 4th volume ; for the notes not only failed to correct the worst 


errors of Adam Smith (which indeed in many cases is saying 


no more than that Mr. 


Ruchanan did not forestal Mr. Ricardo); but were also deficient in the history of 
English finance and generally in the knowledge of facts. How much reason there 1s 0 


call for a new edition, with a commentary 


adapted to the existing state of the science, 


will appear on this consideration: The Wealth of Nations is the text book resorted to 


by all students of Political a One main 


of this science, if not the 


main problem (as Mr. Ricardo thinks)—is to determine the laws which Rent, 
Profit, and Wages : but every body, who is acquainted wi 


must acknowl 
information.” 


th the t state of the science, 
e that precisely on these three points it affords “ very little satisfactory 
ese last words are the gentle criticism of Mr. Ricardo : but the trutirs 


—that not only does it afford very little information on the great heads of Rent, 


and Wages—but (which is much worse) it gives very false and misleading i 
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in our discussions, illustration and 
proof will gradually arise from all 
quarters, to the great principle of 
Mr. Ricardo which we have just 


Gordon of Brackley. 
garded as one. But, as we advance pao is itself so much required 


or 


been considering : besides which, this aspects. 








GORDON OF BRACKLEY. 


AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH BALLAD. 


1. 

Down Dee-side came Inveraye, 
Whistling and playing, 

And called loud at Brackley gate 
Ere the day dawing: 

«© Come Gordon of Brackley, 
Proud Gordon, come down ; 

There’s a sword at your threshold 
Mair sharp than your own. 


2. 
** Arise, now, gay Gordon,” 
His lady ‘gan cry, 
*«* Look here is bold Inveraye 
Driving your kye.” 
“* How can I go, lady, 
And win thom agen? 
I have but ae sword, 
And rude Inveraye ten.” 


3. 

« Arise up, my maidens, 

With roke and with fan ; 
How bless’d would I been 

Had I married a man ! 
Arise up, my maidens, 

Take spear and take sword— 
Go milk the ewes, Gordon, 

And I shall be lord.” 


4. 
The Gordon sprung up 
With his helm on his head, 
Laid his hand on his sword, 
And his thigh on his steed ; 
And he stoop’d low and said, 
As he kiss’d his young dame, 
«¢ There’s a Gordon rides out 
That will never ride hame.” 


5. 
There rode with fierce Inveraye 
Thirty-and three ; 
But wi’ Brackley were none, 
Save his brother and he ; 





r the illustration and proof of other 
principles, that the mere practice of 
applying it will soon sharpen your 
eye to a steady familiarity with all its 
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Two gallanter Gordons 
Did never blade draw, 
Against swords four and thirty, 
Woe is me what is twa. 


6. 
Wi’ swords and wi’ daggers 
They rush’d on him rude ; 
The twa bonnie Gordons 
Lie bathed in their blude. 
Frae the source of the Dee, 
To the mouth of the Spey, 
The Gordons mourn for him, 
And curse Inveraye. 


7. 
O! were ye at Brackley? 
And what saw ye there? 
Was his young widow weeping 
And tearing her hair ? 
I look’d in at Brackley, 
I look’d in, and, O! 
There was mirth, there was feasting, 
But nothing of woe. 


8. 
As a rose bloom’d the lady, 
And blythe as a bride ; 
As a bridegroom, bold Inveraye 
Smiled by her side ; 
O! she feasted him there 
As she ne’er feasted lord, 
While the blood of her husband 
Was moist on his sword. 


9. 
In her chamber she kept him 
Till morning grew gray, 
Through the dark woods of Brackley 
She show’d him the way: 
“Yon wild hill,” she said, 
“* Where the sun’s shining on, 
Is the hill of Glentannar, 
Now kiss and begone.” 


10. 
There is grief in the cottage, 
There’s mirth in the ha’, 
For the good gallant Gordon 
That's dead and awa ; 
To the bush comes the bud, 
And the flower to the plain, 
But the good and the brave 
They come never again. 
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ON THE MADNESS OF-HAMLET. 


Ir is still a matter of dispute—and 

srhaps the subject has not been 
Filly discussed—whether the mad- 
ness of Hamlet should be considered 
as real or assumed. The only me- 
thod by which this problem can be 
solved is to bring the evidence igh J 
forward—to issue @ cay ay 
lunatico inguirendo against Hamlet 
and pa hye by his discourse and 
conduct. 

That Shakspeare possessed vast 
knowledge of the human mind, is a 
general and undisputed opinion ; by 
which is to be understood, that he 
had not merely an acquaintance 
with its power or faculties in a 
metaphysical scope, but a profound 
intimacy with the passions by which 
it is moved, and the emotions of 
which it is susceptible, in its va- 
rious states of cultivation and excite- 
ment. Assuming, therefore, that he 
had accurately and minutely surveyed 
the human intellect in its sound state, 
it still remains to be seen how far he 
has succeeded in painting its morbid 
condition, and this will be best elu- 
cidated by the characters he has 
drawn in a state of mental derange- 
ment, of which it is contended Ham- 
let is one. 

In collecting the evidence which 
this play affords of the insanity of 
Hamlet, it is not intended to prove 
that his mind was uni de- 
ranged, or that his malady disqua- 
lified him altogether for the exer- 
cise of reason. The draught of such 
a character would have the 
object of the poet, which was te re- 
present a noble mind, richly endowed 
and highly polished—a Being of lofty 
nature and important destinies,visited 
by peroxyams of mental disorder. 

_ The question under consideration 
is, Whether Hamlet was really mad, 
or ba oe madness ? 
¢ Prince of Denmark has gene- 
rally been portrayed on the as 
a melancholy being, who, in his 
Plest moments, was but a misan- 
aaee, and — when roused into 
»0n by a favourite design, merely 
Jéigned madness to cover a purpose, 


which, in ourad 
re — he had not courage 
Suaxsrzane’s Hamlet appears to 
Arai, 1824. 


which usually distinguish 


have been by nature a volatile and 
ardent Prince, whose temper and 
disposition had suffered deep impres- 
sions by the death of his father, the 
speedy marriage of his mother, and 

e suspension of his own right con- 
sequent on that marriage. These 
circumstances, operating suddenly 
on a mind predisposed to gaiety, 
and to the follies which spring from 
youthful effervescence, give a tinge 
of melancholy to his train of thought, 
which speedily, but ienpeseapalbie, 
produces an instability of intellect. 
Whilst thus suffering from mental 
depression, the suspicion of his fa- 
ther’s murder induces him to put on 
an antic disposition, that, under ca- 
lour of madness, his actions may be 
jess liable to scrutiny, and more free 
scope be thereby afforded for the 
measures he shall take to arrive at 
full conviction. From this period he 
strives to wipe from the table of his 
memory all trivial fond records that 
youth and observation copied there, 
except as those pressures may tend 
to the accomplishment of his object; 





and thus in cherishing a favourite 
design and permitting the Ghost’s_, 
Commandment all alone to live 


‘Within the book and yolume of his brain, 


Unmix’'d with baser matter,-—— 


he gives growth and maturity to 
a malady, the seeds of which had 


germinated in his mind, until, in 
the end, he actuall Jabours under 


the infirmity which his previous de- 
claration shows he but intended to 


feign. 
eet Hamlet was not constitu- 


‘tionally subject to melancholic de- 


pression, but could, before the death 
of his father, have derived gratifica- 
tion from those pursuits and follies 
é career 
of young men of uncontro pas- 
Fas eRe be collected from the 
early parts of the play. The king 
speaks of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, as men who 


Being of so young days brought up with 


And since so neighbour’d to his youth and 
humour, 
Might by their presence draw him on to 
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Hamlet says to Horatio, His canon ’gainst self-slaughter, © God, 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you de- O God! 


part. 

That he preferred Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, who were mere popin- 
jays, to the sober Horatio, is clear, 
as he receives the former as _ his 
“« excellent good friends,” and says, 
“Good lads, how do you both?” 
whereas he scarcely remembers the 
latter, and coldly observes— 


———-I am glad to see you well: 
Horatio—or 1 do forget myself. 


It is true, he afterwards holds Hora- 
tio to his heart as a just man, but the 
habits and manners of Hamlet have, 
in the interval, completely changed 
from what they had been. The Queen 
likewise says to the fops:— 


Good Gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of 
you ; 

And sure I am two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adheres. 


His first sally to these court-flies 
is grossly indecent—when speaking 
of their being Fortune's favourites ; 
and shows at once their intimacy and 
their habits. Inthe same scene he 
says to them, 

By the rights of our fellowship, by the 
consonancy of our youth, by the obligation 
of our ever-preserved love, and by what 
more dear a better proposer cou’d charge 
you withal, be even and direct with me 
whether you were sent for or no. 

Ros. (to Guildenstern.) What say you ? 

Hamlet (aside.) Nay, then, I have an eye 

of you. 


Up to this time Hamlet deals 


frankly with the fops, regarding them 


as his friends and familiar associates 
—their reluctance to answer his ques- 
tion first puts him on suspicion of 
their being spies on his conduct. It 
is a common and universal remark, 
that men of gay disposition feel more 
acutely a sudden visitation of afflic- 
tion than those of less buoyant mind. 
How Hamlet “ lost all his mirth” 
will be shown by the evidence ad- 
duced of his insanity. 

_Soon after the second marriage of 
his mother, his feeli assume a 
morbid character ; and in his first so- 
liloquy, in the second scene of the 
play, he debates on suicide : 


Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 


On that the everlasting had not fixt 


larage : 
Consent to swear.. 





How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 


The supernatural ney of the 
Ghost is introduced, for t the, puroes 
of communicating an important se- 
cret. When Hamlet receives the in- 
telligence, his surprise is natural, and 
not devoid of tenderness: his exa- 
mination of the persons who had 
seen the figure of the late King, mi- 
nute and pertinent ; and he properly 
resolves to watch in person, in order 
to be convinced of the reality of the 
vision. Although he had not hitherto 
let fall any hint or conjecture respect- 
ing the death of his father, yet when 
alone he displays an apprehension : 


My father’s spirit in arms! All is not well : 
I doubt some foul play: would the night 
were come. 


Hamlet's interview with the spirit of 
his father, is on his part a solemn dis- 
play of duty and affection. 

In his soliloquy after the exit of 
the Ghost, which, for a time, forcibly 
records the reflections and feelings 
that ought to impress him, he sud- 
denly starts off, his thoughts are ab- 
ru ly diverted, and he produces his 
tablet for memoranda, to set down— 
not the horrible contrivance of his 
father’s murder, as divulged by his 
spirit, but a common remark : 


That one may smile—and smile—and be a 
villain !— 

At least, I’m sure it may be so in Den- 
mark : 

So, Uncle, there you are.———— 


When Hamlet is joined by Horatio 
and Marcellus, after the awful dis- 
closure, he displays a levity wholly 
unbefitting the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. This is so glaring, that Ho- 
ratio is compelled to remark— —— 
These are but wild and hurling words, my 

Lord. 
And when he proposes that une 
should swear to secrecy up 
sword—and the Ghost, from = 
terranean confine, urges them to and 
oath—he descends to coarse jest 
ridiculous buffoonery : 
Ah, ha, boy! say’st thou so? Art thew 
there, true-penny ? : 
Come on ! you hear this fellow in the cel 
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And again: 

Well said, old mole! Can’st work i’ th’ 
ground so fast ? 

A worthy pioneer ! 


The oath itself is of a complicated 
nature: it enjoins them not to reveal 
the appearance of the Ghost, and 
likewise not to express surprise at 
the future absurdity of his conduct : 


How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself 

(As I, perchance, hereafter shall think 
meet 

To put an antic disposition on). 


Up to this period Hamlet has ex~- 
pressed no purpose for which he could 


feign madness; and, consequently, all 


his previous actions and words may 
be considered as proceeding from a 
perfectly free agent: and he is sub- 
ject to or freed from the charge of 
insanity, as those words and actions 
shall, or shall not, afford evidence of 
a rational mind. 

Here it may fairly be asked, whe- 
ther Hamlet’s determination to as- 
sume madness, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
does not of itself furnish the strongest 
evidence of his insanity. He wishes 
to throw the King completely off his 
guard and to scrutinize his conduct, 
without exciting observation or pro- 
voking restraint on his own behaviour. 
Te accomplish this, he proposes to 
act themadman. None but a mad- 
man could have conceived such a pro- 
ject, as, so far from a belief in his 
madness being favourable to his pur- 
pose, it would completely counteract 
it, by causing him to be closely 
watched and properly restrained. 
The King says : 


Madness in great ones must not unwatched 
go. 


The next act of the play exhibits 
Hamlet fully invested with his antic 
disposition ; and if it had been assumed, 
(tls certain he would have had power 
to control it. Let us now hear the 
relation of Ophelia, who isa com 
tent witness. Speaking to her father, 


she Says s 


My Lord, as I was sewing in my chamber 
lord Hamlet, with his doublet all un- 
Nel braced, 
:;. Jat upon his head, his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle; 
ale as ne shirt, his knees knocking cach 
other, 


And with a look, s0 piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, , 
To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 


With this connect the remainder of 
her description and the letter sent to 
her by Hamlet, which is shown to 
the King and Queen by Polonius. 
Some of these are sufficient indica- 
tions of an insane mind, of a state 
that cannot be assumed ; nor can they 
be attributed to intensity of feeling, 
or the extremity of natural passion— 
they pass the boundaries of both, and 
must be viewed as mental distortions 
from a morbid cause. 

Hamlet’s Jetter to Ophelia con- 
cludes with “‘ Thine evermore, most 
dear lady, whilst this machine is to 
him—Hamlet.”—On which Mr. Stee- 
vens remarks, “ These words will not 
be ill explained by the conclusion of 
one of the letters of the Paston fa- 
mily, vol. ii. p. 43 ; ‘for your pleasure 
whyle my wytts be my owne.’” In the 
interview with Polonius,where Hamlet 
calls him a fishmonger, it may be 

anted that he assumes a crazy vein; 

ut even then he was found reading 
a description of the evils of long life. 
“« The satirical rogue says here (al- 
luding to the book he holds) that old 
men have grey beards.” By the sa- 
tirical rogue, he raeans Juvenal, in 
his tenth satire. 


Da spatium vite, multos da, Jupiter, annos ; 

Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus op- 
tas. 

Sed quam continuis et quantis longa se- 
nectus 

Plena malis? deformem et tetrum ante 
omnia vultum, 

Dissimilemque sui, deformem pro cute 


em, 

Pendentesque genas, et tales aspice rugas, 
Quales,umbriferos ubi pandit Tabracasaltus, 
In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. 

In the subsequent scene with Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern, which 
commences with quaint jest and inde- 
licate levity, he furnishes, without 
affectation or reserve, a lamentable 
but natural picture of gloom and de- 
spondency.—“ I have of late, but 
wherefore I know not, lost all my 
mirth, forgone all custom of exercise: 
and indeed it goes so heavily with 
my disposition, that this goodly frame, 


the earth, seems to mea sterile pro- 

montory ; this most excellent canopy, 

the air, look you, this brave oer- 
2 
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with golden fire: why it a no 
othet thing to me,,t a hel and 
pestilent congregation of vapours.”— 
Abruptly his thoughts on the 
worn hinges of his Uncle-father and 
Aunt-mother, whom, he states to. be 
deceived ; that he is but “mad north- 
north-west: when the wind is south- 
erly, Eknow a hawk from a hand- 
saw.” 


The soliloquy that ensues, in which 
he .reproaches himself for tardiness 
and irresolution, is an unconnected 
assemblage of intruding thoughts 
and conflicting passions. At length 
he appears sensible of it himself, and 
starts to his projectof the play “About 
my brain.”—Although he had before 
declared to Horatio that it was “ an 
honest ghost,” he now begins to 
waver, and timidly debates: 


The spirit that I have seen 

May bea devil, and the devil hath power 

T a a pleasing shape, yea, and per- 
a 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

As he is very t with such spirits, 

Abuses me todamnme. I'll have grounds 

More relative than this. 





. Inthe celebrated soliloquy, “To 
be, ornot to be,” he acarin tumely 
deliberates on suicide. 

It cannot escape observation, that 
whenever Hamlet is alone, and re- 
lieved from the presence of those, 
whom it is his purpose to deceive, 
the true state of his mind developes 
itself in melancholy soliloquies. Even 
before the appearance of the Ghost, 
when harbouring no suspicion as to 
the cause of his father’s death, Ham- 
let debated on suicide. When re- 
po himself for not executing 

is purpose, he feels and confesses his 
own “ weakness and melancholy,” 
and that the devil is very potent 
** with such spirits.” 

_ These apprehensions are sure indi- 
cations of mental disease. King Lear, 
when on the very confines of thad: 
ness, says, “ My wits begin to turn.” 


Oh that way madness lics: let me shun 
| that, 


No more of that. 

It has been shown that Hamlet de- 
berated on suicide, before es 
expressed any intention of fiiting on 

isthip tie assurances of the Ghost, 
ad Xpressirig apprehensions of his 


own state of mind, he had determined 
heyy “ grounds more relative than 





the thing 


the . 
Wierd Ti bet rd 


Yet in the hext scene, before 
the play could be acted, or a soly- 
tion of the doubt be obtained, he de- 
bates on suicide, in nearly the same 
terms as in the first soliloquy, evinc- 
ing throughout, both before and after 
the appearance of the Ghost, a great 
intolergnce of life, and a correspond- 
ing anxiety for its speedy extinction. 


You cannot, Sir, take from me any 
thing I will more willingly part withal—ex- 
ot 7 Sh Ge oy except my 

e. 


In the interview with his mother, 
in her closet, one of the most solemn, 
grand, and impressive of dramatic 
ene oe composition of 
which is so felicitous and sublime 
that it will endure with the | 
of our country—there is 7 sieatidom 
of purpose, a mastery of exposition 
that never deflects from the object. 
The poet was well aware that the im- 
portant interest of the scene, and the 
conflicting worki of the soul, 
could not have been displayed under 
a feebleness or ersion of intellect. 

The killing of Polonius was evident- 
ly a mistake: Hamlet supposed and 
hoped it had been the King :— 


Thou wee rash, intruding fool, fare- 
weil; 
I took thee for thy betters. 
Afterwards, he feels a momentary 
regret :— 
For this same lord 
I do repent; but Heaven hath pleased it so. 


However, his contrition soon va- 
nishes, and is commuted for unfeel- 
ing insult to the remains of the man 
he has killed, that man being the fa- 
ther of Ophelia: 


Se 


Is now most still, most secret, and most 











Who was in life a foolish knave— 
Come. Sir, to draw toward an end with you- 
Te ae. its. Ro 
crants and { rn, who. wer 
Spies on Kis ¢onduct, and his inso- 


lence to the King, whom he detested, 
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might be tolerated on an indifferent 
occasion: but after the commission 
of such a flagrant outrage to resort to 
contumelious sarcasm, and hurl the 
language of defiance, must force the 
conclusion that he’ was a_ senseless 
and abandoned miscreant, if charity 
and a nicer estimate did not urge us 
to the commiseration of a masterless 
infirmity. 

King. Where is Polonius ? 

Hamlet. In Heaven: send thither to 
see; if your messenger find him not there, 
seek him in the other place yourself. But 
indeed, if you find him not within this 
month, you shall nose him as you go up the 
stairs into the lobby. 

King. Go seek him there (7'o some at- 
tendants). , 

Hamlet. He will stay till you come. 


Although excited by the Ghost, the 
sole purpose of whose second visita- 
tion is to goad him to rev , the 
admonition is disr ded ; and with- 
out repining at his banishment, he 
cheerfully departs for England. 

The last instance that will be ad- 
duced of the uncontrollable sallies 
that constituted his mental calamity, 
is his conduct at the grave of Ophe- 
lia. After a season of fastidious mo- 
ralising with Horatio, and an inter- 
change of gross repartee with the 
Grave-Digger, durmg the funeral 
procession, the Prince recognises 
Laertes, whom he points out to Ho- 
ratio: ) 


That is Laertes, a very noble youth : mark! 
When Hamlet understands that his 
lamentations bewail a chaste and 
hapless sister, he exclaims— 
What, the fair Ophelia ? 
but there is no sentiment or reflexion 
annexed to the expression. “Laertes, 


ina transport of grief, leaps into her 


grave, and, frantic with 
calls out— 


Now, pas dust upon the quick and 


Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 
T* o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 


Of blue Olympus. 
ere 


cone 


a3® 


When these words, the 
effusions of a brother's 
the ear of Hamlet, unconscious 
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ert d_ that the death of 
bs ecg was the result of disappoint- 
love and filial sorrow, he. bellows 
from his covert— 
What is he whose griefs 
Bear such an emphasis ?—whose phrase of 
sorrow 
Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes 
them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is 1, 
Hamlet the Dane. , 


It is only necessary to peruse the 
remainder of thé scene to stamp this 
violent ‘explosion with the character 
of madness. After his mind has been 
seriously occupied on another sub- 
ject, and reflection returns, he ex- 
presses to Horatio his extreme regret; 


of Laertes, 





and, as is usual in such cases, assigns 


an unsatisfactory reason :— 


But I am very sorry, Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For by the image of my cause I see 

The portraiture of his. Il court his fa- 
vour : ) 

But sure the bravery of his grief did put 
me 

Into a towering passion. 


And before he commences his fencing 
match he is still more explicitly re- 
pentant :-— 


Give me your pardon, Sir, I’ve done you 


wrong ; 
But pardon °t as you are a gentleman. 
This presence knows, 
And you must needs have heard, how I am 
‘ ish'd ’ 
With sore distraction. What I have done, 


-That might your nature, honour, and ex- 


Roughly awake, I here proclaim was mad- 


ness. 
‘Was *t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never 
Hamlet. 


If Hamlet from hi be ta’en away, 
And, when he's not hi does wrong 


Laertes, 
Then Hamiet does it not: Hamlet denies 
If"t be so, 


If Hamlet be considered as not 
mad, ‘his unmanly outrage on 
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The ma # fashion, and the mould of 
The observed of all observers ! 


cowardly miscreant that ever dis- 

aced the human form. 

Turning from pr yp as the per- 

trator of acts o ession, bru- 
tality, and somnaliels te which he 
would be justly execrated, if in pos- 
session of his reason at the time he 
committed them, and contemplating 
poor Hamlet “from himself ta’en 
away,” acting under the influence of 
a masterless infirmity, we see in him, 
all the noble qualities with which 
Ophelia decks him: 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 


Hamlet, gay and volatile before his 
father’s death, becomes doubly esti- 
mable in the eyes of his observers by 
the depression he suffers from the 
loss of such a parent—his occasional 
aberrations from reason, springing 
from his melancholy, strongly excite 
our sympathies—his flattering him- 
self that he can feign a malady which 
has already made a sad impression 
on his mind, is a natural shoot from 
the malady itself. In the aggressions 
he commits and the imbecility he 
displays in prosecuting his design 
against the King, we see, with grief, 
that he is hurried forward and sway- 
ed by resistless paroxysms of mental 
disorder—his declaration to Laertes, 
when the perenyens is over, displays 
all the nobleness of a mind conscious 
of its own infirmity, and anxious to 
atone for the injuries it may have in- 
flicted in its wanderings; and when 
he finally falls a victim to the frank- 
ness of his nature and an ingenuous 
display of his feelings in a lucid in- 
terval, we exclaim with Ophelia— 


O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar’s eye, 
tongue, sword, 

Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form ; 

Th’ observed of all observers, quite, quite 
down. 


In Hamlet's celebrated scene with 

helia, which, fram the manner in 
which it has generally been acted, 
has prenene censure on his conduct 
for barbarity towards the object of 
his affection—the poet, with nice 
discrimination, has distinctly marked 
the three estates of Hamlet—In the 
celebrated soliloquy, he displays a 


morbid sensibility, which is his dis- 


ease. On the sight of Ophelia, he 
appears— 





which is his natural character ; and 
when the remembrances are tendered 
to him, he puts his antic disposition 
on, but so “ out-Herods Herod” jn 
his display, as to show distinctly 
that it is a mere assumption, and uot, 
at the moment, a paroxysm of actual 
insanity. The King most justly de- 
scribes it— 


—— What he spake, though it lack'd 
form a little, 
Was not like madness. 


He first addresses Ophelia with an 
easy and familiar air, until the men- 
tion of past remembrances seems to 
raise in his mind suspicions that his 
known regard for her is about to be 
made the touchstone to try the na- 
ture of his mystery—that Ophelia is 
but another, though innocent, instru- 
ment in the hands of her father to 
accomplish the purpose for which 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern had 
been sent to him in vain, and he in- 
stantly assumes his nasa charac- 
ter, the more strongly to impress jer 
mind, and through her report, the 
King himself, with a notion of lis 
madness. There is no unkindness, 
no coarseness of manner unworthy of 
a prince or a gentleman, towards 
Ophelia—he merely acts insanity be- 
fore her, but with so much method, 
that he wraps in deeper mystery the 
secret endeavoured, through her 
means, to be extracted from him. 


Having collected the evidence of 
Hamlet’s madness, afforded by his 
discourse and conduct in the play, *# 
remains to be shown by medical tes- 
timony that he ought to be pro- 
nounced insane. Dr. Mason Good, 
in his elever work, “ The Study o! 
Medicine,” treating of Ecphronia Me- 
lancholia, says, 


Whatever be the existing cause of me- 
tal alienation, the symptoms are in every 
instance greatly r.vdified by the proseling 
idiosyncrasy, aad hence though a love © 
solitude, fear, suspicion, and tac- 


» * + e ° 4 


The disease shows itself, sometimes sud 
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denly, but more generally by slow and im- 
perceptible degrees. There is a desire of 
doing well, but the will is wayward and 
unsteady, and produces an inability of 
firmly pursuing any laudable exertion or 
even purpose, on account of some painful 
internal sensation, or the perverseness of the 
judgment, led astray by false or erroneous 
ideas, which command a firm conviction on 
the mind.—(Study of Medicine, vol. iii. 
p- 81.) 

Dr. Johnson, in his Commentary 
on this play, says:— 

Hamlet is through the whole piece rather 
an instrument than an agent. After he 
has by the stratagem of the play convicted 
the king, he makes no attempt to punish 
him, and his death is at last effected by an 
accident which Hamlet had no part in pro- 
ducing. 

Melancholia Attonita, the FIRST VA- 
niETY (says the Author of the Study of 
Medicine), most commonly commences with 
this character, and creeps on so gradually, 
that it is for some time mistaken for a 
mere attack of hypochondrism, or lowness 
of spirits, till the mental alienation is at 
length decided by the wildness of the pa- 
tient’s eyes, &c. The first stage of the dis- 
ease (adds Dr. Good) is thus admirably ex- 
pressed by HAMLET: 


I have of late, but wherefore I know not, 
Lost all my mirth, &c. &c. 


Grief (and particularly the loss of 
friends) or long exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun, we are told by the 
same author, have frequently pro- 
duced it. 


The King (speaking to Hamlet.) How 
is it that the clouds still hang on 
you ? 

Hamlet. Not so, my Lord, I’m too much 
i’ the sun. 


It is not contended that Hamlet 
by uttering this line meant to convey 
an intimation of the nature of his 
malady, but this line (which is the 
first he delivers) when called in aid 
of other evidences of the poet’s inten- 
tion, clearly shows that Shakspeare 
had carefully considered all the cha- 
racters and exciting causes of the 
disease, and intended to display the 
a as actually under their influ- 

ce, 

lhe King had asked Hamlet why 
the clouds were still hanging on him, 
—and the Prince replies: So far from 
my being clouded, or in a humid at- 
mosphere, I am too much in the sun 
—I'm actually brainescorched. It is 





not “ the fruitful river in the eye, 
nor the dejected havior of the vi- 
sage,” that can denote Hamlet truly. 
These are but “ shows of grief,” 
* actions that a man might play.” 
He has “ that within which passeth 
show.” 

M. de Sauvage speaks of a dread 
of eternal reprobation as one of the 
exciting causes of Melancholia Atto- 
nita ; 





The dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country from whose 
bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 

Thus conscience docs make cowards of us all. 


The unhappy individuals are, at the 
same time, not only sensible of what they 
say or do, but occasionally sensible of its 
being wrong, will express their sorrow for it 
immediately afterwards, and say they will 
not do so again, but the waywardness of 
the will and its want of control by the 
judgment urges them forward in spite of 
their desire, and they relapse into the same 
state almost as soon as they have expressed 
their regret. 

The Study of Medicine, vol. iii, p. 86, 


Hamlet’s momentary regret for 
having killed Polonius, the expression 
of his sorrow that to Laertes he 
did forget himself, and his more ex- 
— declaration of repentance be- 
ore the King, are striking instances 
of the correctness of the medical 
opinions of Dr. Good. Mr. Locke 
has with great ability pointed out 
the proper distinction between the 
two faculties of the desire and the 
will, and the disease under consi- 
deration is pregnant with examples 
of the kind. 

The medical explanations or defi- 
nition of the first symptoms of Me- 
lancholia Attonita, and their pro- 
gression to, and ultimate determina- 
tion in confirmed madness, are illus- 
trated with singular exactness in the 
character of Hamlet; and, it is a 
remarkable coincidence that every 
predisposing and exciting cause b 
which the author, consistently wi 
the story of his play, could denote 
an intention of making his hero sub- 
ject to paroxyms insanity, has 
Sood clearly developed in the course 
of the five acts. Indeed, the es 
of the disease are distinctly ed 
in regular from the first 
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he expresses a disrelish of life, until 
the violent explosion of his madness 
at the grave of Ophelia. It may not 
be unimportant to point attention to 
the fact, that feigning madness 1s 
a theory with many persons who are 
subject to mental aberrations. 
Whether Hamlet ought or not to be 
found lunatic or insane, can never be 
legally determined, but Mr. Steevens 
is certainly right in saying that, 
«« Those a of sunshine, which 
serve only to show us the scattered 
fragments of a brilliant imagination, 
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crushed and broken by calamity, are 
much more affecting than a long un- 
interrupted train of monotonous 
woe.” Shakspeare well knew how 
to exhibit these successions. He 
was fully aware that reason can- 
not blend or amalgamate with insa- 
nity ; but he had o , from Na- 
ture, that they may constitute alter- 
nate strata; and that, at different 
seasons, the same intellect may shine 
forth in reason, blaze in madness, 
and sink in melancholic depression. 
W. Farnen. 








THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 


BY SCHILLER. 


‘‘ Taxe ye the world! J give it ye for ever ; 
(Said Jove, mankind addressing,) for I mean ye 
To hold it as your heritage: so sever 
The earth like brothers, as ye please, between ye!” 


All who had hands took what they could: the needy, 
Both young and old, most busily employ’d them ; 
The ploughman had the fields ; the lord, more greedy, 

Seized on the woods for chase, and he enjoy’d them, 


To fill his stores the tradesman took all sly ways ; 
The abbot had the yineyards in partition ; 

The king kept all the bridges and the high-ways, 
And elaim'd a tenth of all things in addition. 


Long after the division was completed, 

In came the absent Poet, from a distance: 
Alas! "twas over, not to be repeated ; 

All giv’n away as if he’d no existence. 


« Ah woe is me! ’mid bounty so unbounded, 
Shall I, thy truest son, be thus neglected? ” 
He cried aloud, and his complaint resounded 
While he drew near Jove’s throne, quite unexpected, 


** If in the land of visions you resided 
Said Jove) and anger feel, to me do’nt show it : 
ere were you when the world was first divided ? ” 
*« I was near thee,” replied the lack-land Poet. 


“With glory of thy face mine eyes were aching, 

And music fill’d mine ears while gifts were squander'd ; 
The earthly for the heavenly thus forsaking, 

Forgive my spirit that awhile it wandered.” — 


** What's to be done? (cried Jove,) The world is given, 
Fields, chases, towns, circumference, and centre :— 


lf you're content to dwell with me in heaven, 
it shall -be open when ‘you please to enter.” 


_ 3. PC. 

















Kant on the Sublime and Beautiful. 


KANT ON NATIONAL CHARACTER, 


IN RELATION ‘TO 


THE SENSE OF THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL 





(My purpose,’ says Kant, “is not to pourtray the characters of dif- 
ferent nations in detail: 1 sketch only a few features, which may express 
the feeling, in those characters, for the Sublime and the Beautiful. In 
such a portraiture it is evident that only a tolerable accuracy can be de. 
manded; that the prototypes of the features selected are prominent only 
in the great crowd of those that make pretensions to refined feelings; and 
that no nation is — wanting in minds which unite the best qualities 
of both feelings. Any blame, therefore, which may touch the character 
of a nation in the course of these strictures, ought not to offend any 
one,—the blame being of such a nature that every man may toss off the 
ball to his neighbour. Whether these national distinctions are contingently 
dependent on the colour of the times and the quality of the government, or 


are bound to the climate by a certain necessity, I do not here inquire.” ] 


Among the nations of our quarter 
of the globe, the Italians and the 
French are in my opinion those whe 
are most distinguished for the ‘sense 
of the Beautiful—the Germans, the 
English, and the Spaniards, for the 
sense of the Sublime. Holland ma 
be set down as a country in whic 
neither feeling is very observable.— 
The Beautiful is either fascinating 
and affecting, or gay and enlivening. 
The first contains something of the 
Sublime ; andthe mind, whilst under 
the influence of this class ot beauty, 
is meditative and enraptured ; but 
under the influence of the other, 
laughing and joyous. ‘The first kind 
of beauty seems to be most congenial 
to the Italian taste; the second to 
the French. The Sublime, where it 
is expressed by the national charac- 
ter, takes either a more terrific cha- 
racter, which verges a little to the 
Adventurous and Romantic ; or se- 
condly, it is a feeling for the Noble ; 
or thirdly for the Magnificent. Upon 
certam grounds I feel warranted i 
ascribing the first style of feeling to 
the Spaniard, the second to the Eng- 
lishman, and the third to the German. 
The feeling for the Magnificent is not 
natively so original-as the rest: and, 
although a spirit of imitation may 
easily be connected with «any other 
feeling, yet it is more peculiarly con- 


nected with the glittering sublime: 
for this is a mixed feeling composed 
of the sense for the Beautiful and the 
Sublime, in which each considered 
separately is colder—and the mind 
more at leisure to attend to examples, 
and stands ‘more in need of examples 
to excite and support it. The Ger- 
man, therefore, has less feeling for 
the Beautiful than the Frenchman, 
and less for the Sublime than the Eng- 
lishman: but in those cases, where it 
is necessary that both should appear 
united, the result will be more con- 
genial to his mind; and he will also 
more readily avoid those errors into 
which an extravagant degree of either 
feeling exclusively is apt to fall.— 
The taste which I have attributed to 
different nations is confirmed by the 
choice which they severally make 
amongst the arts and sciences. The 
Italian genius has distinguished itself 
especially in Music, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture. All these 
fine arts meet with an equally* re- 
fined culture in France, although 
their beauty is here less touching. 
‘Taste, in reference to the poetic or 
rhetéric ideal, tends in France more 
to the Beautiful, in-England more to 
the Sublime. Elegant playfulness, 
comedy, we satire, amorous 
trifling, and the’ ight, cursory, aud 
fugitive style of writing are in France 





"To the judicious readet it needs not be said how strikingly in opposition to facts is 
Kant's judgment onthe French taste in the Fine Arts. What the French poetry is most 


men know: the French music is the’jest of Europe 


of Poussin, there is no other in any of the Fine Arts which can: impress any ear with 
mach reverence. P ” 





: and, if we except the single name 
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native and original. In England, on 
the contrary, the natural product of 
the national mind are thoughts of 
profound meaning, tragedy, epic 
poetry, and generally the massy gold 
of wit, which under the French ham- 
mer is beat out to thin leaves of 
greater surface. In Germany the fine 
thinking of the nation even yet 
gleams through a covering of false 
tinsel. Formerly this reproach ex- 
isted to a shocking degree: but lat- 
terly, by better models, and the good 
sense of the people, the national style 
has been raised to a character of 
higher grace and nobility; but the 
grace has less naiveté than it has 
amongst the French, and the nobility 
not so firm and confident a move- 
ment as it has amongst the English. 
The tendency of the Dutch taste to 
a painful elaborateness of arrange- 
ment and to a prettiness, which is 
apt to settle into heaviness and dis- 
traction, does not allow us to pre- 
sume much sensibility for the artless 
and freer movements of the genius, 
the products of which are only disfi- 
gured by too anxious a fear of faults. 
To all the arts and sciences nothing 
can be more hostile than the romantic 
or barbaresque taste ; for this distorts 
nature itself, which is the universal 
prototype of the noble and the beau- 
tiful: and hence it is that the Spanish 
nation has shown little feeling for the 
fine arts or the sciences. 

The national mind is in any case 
best expounded by the direction of its 
moral feelings: I shall therefore next 
consider the feelings of different na- 
tions in relation to the Sublime and 
Beautiful from this point of view.— 
The Spaniard is serious, reserved, 
and punctiliously faithful to his word. 
There are few more upright mer- 
chants in the world than the Spanish. 
The Spaniard has a proud soul, and 
more sympathy with grandeur in ac- 
tions than with those qualities of ac- 
tion which come more under the title 
of the beautiful. Not much of be- 
nignity or gentleness is to be found in 
his composition ; and hence he is 
often harsh and even cruel. The 
Auto da Fe keeps its ground in Spain 
not so much through superstition as 
through the national passion for a 
barbaresque grandeur, which is af- 
fected by the solemnities of a dread- 
ful procession, in the course of which 
the San Benito, painted over with 





devilish forms, is delivered up to the 
flames. which a hideous bigotry has 
lit. It cannot be so properly said that 
the Spaniard is prouder or more 
amorous than those of other nations, 
as that he displays both passions in a 
more barbaresque manner. To leave 
the plow standing still, and to strut 
about in along sword andcloak, until 
the traveller is past; or in a bull. 
fight, where the beauties of the land 
are for once seen unveiled, to pro- 
claim the lady of his affections by a 
special salute—and then to seek to 
do honour to this lady by precipitating 
himself into a dangerous contest with 
a savage animal, are strange acts, 
and far remote from nature.——The 
Italian seems to have a mixed tem- 
perament, composed partly of the 
French and partiy of the Spanish: he 
has more sensibility to the Beautiful 
than the Spaniard, and to the Sub- 
lime than the Frenchman: and by 
this clue, I am of opinion that the 
other features of his moral character 
may be explained——The French- 
man, in regard to all moral feelings, 
has a domineering sense of the Beau- 
tiful. He has a fine address, is cour- 
teous, and obliging. He readily as- 
sumes a confidential tone ; is playful 
and unconstrained in conversation ; 
and he only, who has the polite feel- 
ings of a Frenchman, can enter into 
the full meaning of the expression— 
a man or a lady of good tone. Even 
the sublimer feelings of a Frenchman, 
and he has many such, are subordi- 
nated to his sense of the Beautiful,— 
and derive their strength from their 
fusion with these. He is passionately 
fond of wit, and will make no scruple 
of sacrificing a little truth to a happy 
conceit. On the other hand, where 
there is no opportunity for wit, a 
Frenchman displays a spirit of as ra- 
dical and profound investigation as 
men of any nation whatever: for in- 
stance in mathematics, and in the 
other profound and austere sciences. 
In the metaphysics, however, the 
ethics, and the theology of this na- 
tion, it is impossible to be too much 
upon one’s guard. A delusive glitter 
commonly prevails in such works, 
which cannot stand the test of sober 
examination. A Frenchman loves 
the audacious in all his opinions - but 
he, who would arrive at the truth, 
had need to be—not audacious, but 
cautious. French history tends 0 
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turally to memoirs and anecdotes, in 
which there is no improvement to de- 
sire but that they were—true. A 
hon mot has not that fugitive value in 
France which it has elsewhere: it is 
eagerly propagated, and treasured up 
in books, as if it were the weightiest 
of events. The Frenchman is a 
aceable citizen, and revenges him- 
self for any oppressive acts of the* 
Farmers-General by satires or by 
arliamentary remonstrances--which, 
Loving fulfilled their purposes by 
shedding a patriotic écla¢t over the 
fathers of the people, are dismissed 
to be celebrated by the poets. The 
great object, to which the meritorious 
qualities and national capacities of 
this people are mainly referred, is the 
female sex. Not that woman is in 
France more loved or esteemed than 
elsewhere, but because it is woman 
that furnishes the occasion for exhi- 
biting in the best attitude the darling 
talents of wit—good breeding—and 
polished manners: in fact a vain per- 
son loves in either sex nobody but 
himself; all other persons are simply 
the engines by which he makes the 
most favourable display of his own 
advantages. As the French are not 
wanting in noble qualities, which 
however can be animated and excited 
only by the feeling of the Beautiful, 
—it is evident that the fair sex would 
have it in its power to animate the 
men ty noble actions beyond what is 
seen in any other part of the world, 
if there were any disposition to favour 
this direction of the national temper. 
Pity that the lilies do not spin !—The 
fault, to which the character of this 
nation most verges, is the tendency 
to trifling, or (to express it by a 
more courteous expression) to levity. 
Matters of weight are treated as 
Jests ; and trifles serve for the most 
serious occupation of the faculties. 
Inold age the Frenchman is still sing- 
ing songs of pleasure, and to the best 
of his power is still gallant to the 
women. In speaking thus I have 
high authorities to warrant me from 
amongst the French themselves ; and 
I shall shelter myself from any dis- 
pleasure which I might else incur by 
pleading the sanction of a Montesquieu 
and a D’Alembert.—The Englishman, 
atthe commencement ofeveryacquain- 
tance, is cold and reserved ; and to- 


wards all strangers is indifferent. He 
has little inclination to show any com- 
plaisance or obligingness in trifles: 
on the other hand, where he feels sin- 
cere friendship, he is disposed to ex- 
press it by important services. He 
gives himself very little trouble to 
display wit in conversation, or to re- 
commend himself by any politeness 
of manner: on the other hand _ his 
demeanour expresses high good sense 
and sobriety of mind. The English- 
man is bad at imitation: he asks 
little about other people’s opinions, 
and follows nothing but his own 
taste and humour. In relation to 
women he does not manifest the 
French spirit of courtlygomage, but 
nevertheless testifies far more of sin- 
cere respect for them: indeed he 
pushes this too far, and in the mar- 
ried state usually allows his wife an 
unlimited influence. He is firm, at 
times even to obstinacy; bold, and 
resolute even to rashness; and he 
acts in general upon principle in a 
degree amounting almost to obdu- 
racy. He is prone to fall intoeccen- 
tricity of habits or opinions, not from 
vanity—but because he has a slight 
regard for what others say or think, 
and because he is not forward to put 
any force on his own inclinations out 
of complaisance or out of imitation : 
on this account he is rarely so much 
beloved as the Frenchman ; but, 
when he is once known, much more 
respected. The German has a 
mixed temper composed of the Eng- 
lish and the French, but partaking 
much more of the first; and, when- 
evera German discovers a closer re- 
semblance to the Frenchman, it is 
undoubtedly an artificial or mimical 
resemblance. He has a happy equi- 
librium of sensibility to the Sublime 
and the Beautiful: and if he does not 
rival the Englishman in the first nor 
the Frenchman in the second, yet he 
surpasses either separately in so far 
as he combines them both. He dis- 
covers more urbanity in social inter- 
course than the Englishman ; and, if 
he does not bring into company so 
much wit and agreeable vivacity as 





-the Frenchman, he manifests more 


modesty and good sense. In love, 
as in every other direction of taste, 
he is tolerably methodic ; and, be- 
cause he combines the sense of the 





* The reader must remember that this essay was written as early as 1764. 
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bation by others: his t is 

stiff and unbending. Pride is, str; 

speaking, pathing more than picid 
o 


Beautiful with the sense of the Sub- 
lime, he is cold enough, in contem- 
lating either separately, to keep his 
~ free for considerations of deco- 
rum, of pomp, and show. Hence it 
is that, in his civil relations no less 
than in love, family—rank—and titles 
are matters of supreme importance. 
He inquires far more earnestly than 
either the Frenchman or the English- 
man—what people will think of him : 
and, if there is any one feature of 
his character which calls aloud for a 
capital improvement, it is this very 
weakness—which is the cause that 
he shrinks with timidity from the 
hardiness of originality even when 
he has all the talents for it; and, 
through this over-anxiety about the 
opinions of others, his moral quali- 
ties lose all ground of stability—and 
become fickle as the weather, hollow, 
and artificial. The Dutchman is of 
a regular and pains-taking temper ; 
and, looking only to the Useful, he 
has little sensibility to that which in 
a finer sense is either Beautiful or 
Sublime. A great man is equivalent 
in his vocabulary to a rich man; by 
a friend he means a correspondent ; 
and a visit is exceedingly tedious to 
him, unless it returns some nett pro- 
fit. He is the ideal contrast to the 
Frenchman as well as to the Eng- 
lishman ; and may be briefly de- 
scribed as a phlegmatic German. 

If we make an attempt to apply 
these thoughts to any particular case, 
—as for instance to the feeling for 
honour and distinction,—the follow- 
ing national differences discover 
themselves. The sensibility to honour 
is, in the Frenchman vanity; im the 
Spaniard arrogance ; in the English- 
man pride; in the German hanghti- 
ness ; and in the Dutchman (si¢ venia 
verbo!) pomposity. These expres- 
sions may seem at first sight to be 
equipollent ; but they denote very 
remarkablediflerences. Vanity courts 
approbation, is inconstant and change- 
able, but its outward demeanour is 
courteous. The arrogant man is 
bloated with a false and pleasurable 
conceit of himself, which he takes 
little trouble to support by the appro- 





consciousn one’s OWN merits : 
and this consciousness may often be 
very justly founded ; whence it is 
that we talk of a “noble pride ;” but 
we can never attribute toa man a 
noble arrogance, because this always 
indicates an ill-founded and exagger- 
ated self-estimation: the deportment 
of the proud man towards others js 
cold and expressive of indifference. 
The haughty man is a proud man 
that is at the same time a vain one.* 
The approbation, however, which he 
solicits from others, must be shown 
in testimonies of respect. Therefore 
it is that he would willingly glitter 
with titles—genealogies—and exter- 
nal pageantry. The German beyond 
all other people is infected with this 
infirmity. The words ‘ Gracious,’ 
‘High- born,’ ‘Well-born,’ and the rest 
of that bombastic diction, make the 
German language stiff and unwieldy 
—and stand in the way of that beau- 
tiful simplicity which other nations 
have been able to communicate to 
their style. Thecharacteristic of the 
haughty man’s demeanour in com- 
pany is—ceremgniousness. The poni- 
pous man is he who expresses his self- 
conceit by clear marks of contempt 
for others. The characteristic of his 
behaviouris coarseness. This wretch- 
ed temper is of all the furthest re- 
moved from polished taste, because 
obviously and unequivocally stupid ; 
for assuredly it is no rational meaus 
of gratifying the passion for honour— 
to challenge every body about ove 
by undisguised contempt to hatred 
and caustic ridicule. 

Religion, in our quarter of the 
globe, is not the offspring of taste— 
but has a more venerable derivation. 
Hence it is only the aberrations of 
men in religion, and that which may 
be regarded as stricfly of human on- 
gin, which can furnish any means 0 
determining the differences of na- 
tional characters. . These aberrations 
I arrange under the following classes 
—credulity, superstition, fanaticism, 
and indifference. Credulity is, for 





* It is by no means necessary that a haughty man shauld be at the same time,an at- 


rogunt man—i.e. should make an exaggerated and fanciful estimate of his advantage 
it is possible that he may value himself at_no higher rate than his just worth. 4) 


error lies in a false taste which presides over his manner of giving expression al 


importance to his claims externally. 




















1st} 
the most part, the characteristic of 
the uninformed part of every nation, 


although they have no remarkable 
fineness of feelings. Their convic- 
tions depend merely upon hear-say 
and upon plausible appearances ; and 
with the impulses to these convic- 
tions no refinement of feeling is blend- 
ed. Illustrations of this must be 
sought for amongst the nations of 
the north. The credulous man, 
when his taste is at all barbaresque, 
becomes superstitious. Nay, this 
taste is of itself a ground of creduli- 
ty: and if we suppose the case of 
two men, one of them infected with 
this taste and the other of a colder 
and less passionate frame of mind,— 
the * first, even though he should pos- 
sess a much mere powerful under- 
standing, will nevertheless be soon- 
er seduced by his predominant feel- 
ing to believe any thing unnatural than 
the other —whom not his discernment 
but his common-place and phlegma- 
tic feelings have preserved from this 
aberration of the judgment. The 
superstitious man places between 
himself and the supreme object of 
his adoration certain mighty and 
marvellous men—giants, if I may so 
express myself, of religion—whom 
nature obeys—whose adjuring voice 
opens and shuts the iron gate of 
Tartarus—and who, whilst with their 
heads they reach the heavens, plant 
their feet upon the earth. Intellec- 
tual culture will on this account have 
great obstacles to overcome in Spain ; 
not so much from the ignorance with 
which it has to contend, as because 
it is thwarted by a perverted taste 
which never feels itself in a state of 
elevated emotion unless where its 
object is barbaresque. Fanaticism 
is a sort of devout temerity, and is 
occasioned by a peculiar pride and 
an excess of self-confidence—with 
the view of stepping nearer to the 
divine nature, and raising itself above 
the ordinary and prescribed course of 
things. The fanatic talks of nothing 
but immediate revelations, and of 
“rect intuitions ; whereas the super- 
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stitious man spreads before these 
great images a veil of wonder-work- 
ing saints, and rests his whole confi- 
dence upon the imaginary and inimi- 
table perfections of other persons 

eo mag a common nature with 
iimself. I. have before remarked 
that the intellectual aberrations carry 
signs along with them of the national 
character of feeling: and hence it is 
that fanaticism has been chiefly found 
formerly at least) in Germany and 
in England, and is to be regarded as 
an unnatural product of the noble 
feeling which belongs to the charac- 
ters of these two nations. And let 
it be observed that fanaticism is not 
by many degrees so injurious as su- 
perstition, although at first it is more 
outrageous: for the fervours of a fa- 
natical mind cool and effervesce by 
degrees, and agreeably to the gene- 
ral analogies of nature must at length 
subside to the ordinary level of tem- 

srature: whereas superstition roots 
itself continually deeper and deeper 
in a quiet and passive frame of mind; 
and robs the fettered being of all the 
confidence requisite for ever liberat- 
ing itself from a pestilent delusion. 
—Finally, the vain and frivolous 
man is always without any powerful 
feeling for the Sublime: his religion 
therefore is unempassioned and ge- 
nerally an affair of fashion which he 
goes through with the utmost good- 
breeding and entire cold-hearted- 
ness. This is practical indiffer- 
ence, to which the French national 
mind seems to be the most inclined : 
from this to the prophanest mockery 
of religion there is but one —; 
and, to say the truth, estimated by 
its inner value—indifference seems 
but trivially preferable to the entire 
rejection of religion. 

If we throw a hasty glance over 
the other quarters of the world, we 
find the Arabs—the noblest people 
of the East, but of a temperament in 
respect to taste which tends much to 
the barbaresque and the unnaturally 
romantic. The Arab is hospitable, 
magnanimous, and observant of his 





* By the way, it has been noticed as a singular fact that so wise a nation as the Eng- 
Fish are notwithstanding easily moved to put faith in any marvellous and absurd statement 


which is bold] 
of intellect 


advanced ; and many examples of this are on record. But a bold style 
e the English, previously trained by an extensive experi 


in which 


many inexplicable difficulties occur to a meditative mind. bursts more vigorously through 


all the little j 


jealous considerations and scruples by which a weak and mistrustful intel- 


lect is checked and fettered in its assents : and thus the inferior mind, without any merit 


OT its own, is sometimes preserved from error.—— Note of Kant’s. 








ing taste for fooleries of that class 
which run into the barb 
Their religion is made up of fooleries. 
Idols of hideous forms, the invalu- 
able tooth of the mighty ape Hanu- 
wnann, the unnatural penances of the 
Fakir (the mendicant friar of Pagan- 
ism), are all inthis taste. The self-im- 
molations of women, on the same fu- 
neral pile which consumes the corpses 
of their husbands, are abominable 
instances of the barbaresque. What 
senseless fooleries are involved in the 
prolix and elaborate compliments of 
the Chinese! even their paintings 
are senseless, and exhibit marvellous 
forms that are nowhere to be seen in 
nature. They Have also, more than 
any people on earth besides, tradi- 
tional fooleries that are consecrated 
by ancient usage; such for instance 
as the ceremony still retained at Pe- 
kin, during an eclipse of the sun or 
the moon, of driving away the dra- 
gon that is attempting to swallow 
up those heavenly bodies—a cere- 
mony derived from the elder ages of 
grossest ignorance afd still retained 
in defiance of better information. 
The negroes of Africa have from 
nature no feeling which transcends 
the childish level. Mr. Hume chal- 
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‘ust such savages; and, if a great 
were to arise amongst the 
Six Nations, the world would behold 
a Spartan republic arise the 
savages of the new world; as fact 
the voyage of the Argonauts is not 


very dissimilar to the ili ex- 
itions of the Indians ; and Jason 
OS ile advantage of 


forgiveness of an injury, which is at 
the same time noble and beautiful, 
is wholly unknown to savages as a 
virtue, and. despised as a miserable 
weakness. Courage is the supreme 
merit of the savage ; and Revenge his 
sweetest pleasure. The other natives 


this division of mankind is an extra- 
ordinary defect of sensibility. 

If we examine the state of the sex~ 
ual relations in these various re- 
= of the earth, we find that the 

pean only has discovered . the 


secret of adorning the sensual attrac- 
tions of ow ion with so 
many flowers, of interweavi 


with so much of moral f 
he has not only exalted i 
tions, but has also 
ly within the limits of soci 
rum. The Orientalist is, 
point, of very false taste. Havi 
idea of the morally Beauti 
may be connected with this insti 
he forfeits even the better part of 
mere sensual pleasure ; and his 
rem becomes to him a 

Source of inquietude. 

her part, degradetl to the of 
mere instrument and means. of 
sual pleasures, loses all her 
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and consequently her ts. 
Whether as an unmarried virgin, or 
as the wife of a j and intract- 
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cut the matter short, the fellow:was 
head to 

foot: an unanswerable proof that 
stially stupid. 


Ofall savages there are none amongst 
whom women enjo more real con- 
sideration and uence than the 
noble savages of North America. In 


and polation, peeps Ce 


inse.ee shee, pe i ats 
their debates they dispa egates 
to the male council ; and commonly 
it is their voice which prevails, 

rivilege however they “purchase 
arly: all the household concerns 


men—like — 
lastingly assuming new varia- 
ble forms. The ancient times of the 
Greeksand Romans exhibited 
vocal marks of a legitimate 
for the Beautiful as well as the Sub- 
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perors Ls, 
the bea simplicity into the mag- 
nificent and gorgeous—and at length 
4dnto that spurious glitter of finery 
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clear indications of corruption ji 
every neg | else that is connected 
n 


éven this bastard relique of the purer 
taste was extinguished. The Barba- 
tians, after that they had established 
their power on the ruins of the em- 
pire, introduced a peculiar form of 
corrupt taste which is styled the 
Gothic—and is built upon the pas~ 
sion for the childish. This passion 
displayed itself not merely im ar- 
chitecture, but in the sciences and in 
the general spirit of the manners and 
usages. The highest point to which 
human genius was able to soar in its 
attempt to master the sublime was 
the Barbaresque. Romances, both 
temporal and spiritual, were then 
exhibited on the stage of nations ; 
and oftentimes adisgusting and mon- 
strous abortion of both in combina- 
tion—monks, with the mass-book 
in one hand, and the warlike banner 
in the other, followed by whole ar- 
mies of deluded victims destined to 
lay their bones in other climates and 
in a holier soil; consecrated warriors, 
solemnly dedicated by vow to out- 
tage and the perpetration of crimes ; 
and in their train a strange kind of 
heroic visionaries, who styled them- 
selves knights—and were in search 
of adventures, tournaments, duels, 
and romantic achievements. During 
this period, Religion together with the 
Sciences was disfigured by miserable 
follies ; and we have occasion to ob- 
serve that taste does not easily de- 
generate on one side without giving 


with the finer feelings. The con. 
ventual vows transformed a large 
body of useful citizens into bus 
idlers, whose dreaming style of lit 
fitted them to hatch a thousand 
scholastic absurdities—which thence 
issued to the world and propagated 
their species. Finally, after that 
the genius of man has by a species of 
Palingenesis toiled up from an almost 
entire desolation to its former heights, 
we behold in our own days the just 
taste for the Beautiful and the Noble 
blooming anew as well in the arts 
and sciences as in moral-sentiment ; 
and we have now nothing left to 
wish for—but that the false glitter, 
with its easy and specious delusions 
may not debauch us imperceptibly 
from the grandeur of simplicity ; 
more especially that the still undis- 
covered secret of education may be 
extricated from ancient abuses—so 
as to raise betimes the moral sensi« 
bilities in the bosom of every youthful 
citizen to efficient and operative feel- 
ings ; and for this happy result—that 
all culture and refinement of taste 
may no longer terminate in the fugi- 
tive and barren pleasure of pronoun- 
cing judgment, with more or less 
goo taste, upon what is external to 
ourselves and alien from our highest 
interests. 
X. Y. Z. 








SONNET. 


Tere was a silent spot where I have been, 

In my blest boyhood, and my spirit caught 

Its softer feelings and sublimer thought, 

From the still influence of that thrilling scene. 
The green-robed mountain and the summer vale 
Were dim in the night’s shadows ; and the wood, 
The wild and leafy haunt of solitude, : 
Held out its branches to the moonlight pale. 

The noiseless waters slept beneath the sky, 
Baring their silver bosoms to the gaze 

Of countless stars, that, with their yellow rays, 
Shed new enchantment o’er the scenery. 

The birds gave forth no song—the winds no breath, 


And all around seem’d fading into death. 


Vv. D. 
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CAPTAIN W, H. SMYTH'S MEMOIR 
DESCRIPTIVE OF SICILY AND ITS ISLANDS. 


In our last Number we discussed 
with Captain Smyth the general 
complexion of Sicily ; the four next 
chapters of his Memoirs are devoted 
more particularly to the object of his 
tour, and contain adescription of what 
le, with some latitude of expression, 
denominates the Hydrography of the 
Island. Lest those of our readers 
who are unacquainted with Greek, 
should be puzzled for the meaning 
of this hard word, and those who 
are not should be perplexed by its 
present application, we may as well 
inform both parties, that by the hy- 
drography of Sicily (an authorised 
misnomer we allow), Captain Smyth 
means, a description of the coast of 
that Island,—the terraqueous coast, 
and the remarkable places upon it. 
The latent scope of the book is thus 
more completely announced to the 
reader, by the explanation of the 
word hydrography in its new sense ; 
for he will now perceive that Captain 
Smyth's quarto, ponderous as it may 
be, is no more a description of Sicily, 
than a similar quarto upon Hyde- 
park Corner, Tyburn Gate, Padding- 
ton, Islington, and the other outposts 
or landmarks of the metropolis, 
would be a description of London. 
It will also, no doubt, give the reader 
a much more exalted idea, than he 
otherwise would have had, of our 
author’s ingenuity and fertility of 
mind, which could enlarge so long 
upon so little; he will, perhaps, be 
tempted to apply the well-known 
exclamation—Blees my soul! eight 
volumes about potatoes /—with new 
astonishment and no less justice to 
the present voluminous performance. 

lhe survey of the coast of Sicily 
naturally divides itself into three or 
four sections, according as we choose 
‘o consider the island as trilateral or 
uadrilateral; Captain Sm has 
chosen the latter division. A chapter is 
allotted to each of these sides ; and the 
detail of the North-coast might com- 
“ a many interesting particulars 
. ative to the class of towns situate 
: Mean St. Mars and the Faro 
state of we nce celebrated, now ina 

“ot ruin or decay. Of the ancient 

Arzi, 1994, 


ZEgesta, or Segesta, from whose petty 
ambition the two greatest maritime 
cities of former times, Athens and 
Carthage, may date their fall, only 
the vestiges of a Doric temple and a 
theatre remain. The temple is one 
of the most perfect architectural re- 
lics in Sicily, and, though of little 
real beauty, derives a melanchely in- 
terest from the recollections it brings, 
and from its present wild, deserted 
situation. Standing in the midst of 
a bleak and sterile assemblage of 
hills, with but one solitary fig-tree to 
afford a shade for the comtemplative 
traveller, it affects him with a double 
sense of loneliness, for what is now 
forsaken must once have been inha- 
bited, what is now gloomy and _ still 
must once have been busy and gay. 
The sublimest visible object which 
can be imagined is a work of human 
art perishing amidst the stern im- 
moveable bulwarks of Nature :— 
“The temple of Agesta is built of 
a marine concretion, and, from the 
unequal shape of some of the shafts, 
the want of a cella and the form of 
some projecting stones, is supposed to 
have remained unfinished. It is not- 
withstanding almost entire, the sty- 
lobate, frieze, and architrave, are 
perfect, and none of the interior is 
deficient ; a few stones of the enta- 
blature only are wanting. The co- 
lumns are curious from being without 
flutings, although of the Doric order, 
and suddenly diminishing at both 
ends in a kind of groove, supposed 
to have been for the reception of the 
bronze astragal and torus. The in- 
tercolumniations are rather irregular, 
and at several of them the plinth is 
cut through for facilitating the en- 


trance to the temple, so that the co- 
lumns appear to rest on pedestals.” 
Sicilian annalists ascribe the foun- 


dation of Panormus, or Palermo, to 
the immediate descendants of Noah ; 
but the important difference between 
floating in an ark at the will and 
mercy of the winds and waves, and 
directing the complex motions of a 
across the Archipelago and up 
the Ionian, will suggest some doubts 
as 4 authenticity of the tra- 
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dition. The world may also be ata 
loss to know what advantage the 
Sicilians expect to derive from the 
concession of such a genealogy to 
their wishes ; a comparison of Phe- 
nician industry and enterprise with 
Palermitan indolence and _pusillani- 
mity, might be considered as an in- 
vidious proceeding on the part of an 
enemy, yet such a agp ne they 
are themselves here described as 
anxious to provoke in our minds, by 
an assertion of their Phenician pedi- 
gree. That perverse species of va- 
nity which finds satisfaction in con- 
templating the previous heights from 
which he who entertains it has, by 
his own misconduct fallen —that, am- 
bition which thus, as it may be said, 
creeps down the ladder of glory, is 
surely of a very strange description, 
though by no means of rare occur- 
rence. Cadwallader upon a he-goat 
may point to King Arthur on a war- 
horse, as his lineal progenitor, with- 
out raising any emotion in his audi- 
tor’s breast except that of laughter ; 
but the most supreme contempt is 
deservedly lavished upon his claims 
to ancestral reputation, if he is not 
only poor in means, but debased in 
mind, debilitated in body, and dege- 
nerate in spirit, like the modern Sici- 
lian. ‘The bold maritime marauders 
of the Syrian coast, were they capa- 
ble of practically acknowledging their 
sense of the merits of their unknown 
descendants in Palermo, would most 
probably visit the “ fire-works ” and 
** pyrotechnical illustrations,” ele- 
gantly so called in the subsequent 
passage, with more of the opposite 
element, than Saint Rosalia would 
deem beneficial to her ceremonies, or 
her votaries serviceable to their ap- 
parel: 


Tradition represents this saint, the tu- 
telary patroness of Palermo, to have been a 
daughter of Sinibaldus, and that, being 
disgusted with the profligacy of William's 
court, she retired to a life of solitude and 
prayer on Mount Pellegrino. There her 
bones were discovered in a grotto, through 
the usual medium of a vision, at the criti- 
cal moment when the city was smarting un- 
der the ravages of a plague, ‘which, of 
course,. was instantly stayed, 

The anniversary of this auspicious event 
has ever since been pompously celebrated 
by brilliant illuminations, splendid fire- 
works, and the procession of a lofty var, 
fioridly decorated with various allegorical 
igures, surmounted at the height of sixty 


feet by the statue of Sta. Rosali 
drawn slowly up the Cassaro by fifty one 
with a band of music in front. The me- 
thod of illuminating a city in Sicily evinces 
a much better taste than our's, as the tone 
of the whole is equal, and public buildings 
only are expected to display particular mag. 
nificence, for the streets are lined with 
slight wooden arcades, all of a certain 
height ; and these being covered with bril- 
liant lamps, have a much more imposing 
effect than the irregular attempts of indi- 
viduals, most of whom would content 
themselves with putting a few candles in 
the windows. 

The fire-works are also on a very exten. 
sive scale, supported by scaffolding on the 
Marina, and usually represent some histo- 
rical event. The most splendid I had an 
opportunity of seeing was, in some respects, 
an appropriate subject for pyrotechnical 
illustration, being the attack, and burning 
of Troy ;.when, after numerous beautiful 
evolutions, a grand maroon battery opened, 
and, amidst the flight of many hundred 
rockets, the city crumbled away, and a 
magnificent illuminated temple appeared in 
its place. This part of the festival is suc- 

ed by horse-races in the crowded 
streets ; yet without any accident occurring, 
although there are no riders to guide the 
animals, but the populace divide as the 
horses advance, and close immediately be- 
hind, adroitly giving the poor creatures a 
blow as they pass. On the last evening, 
there is a splendid illumination of the in- 
terior of the cathedral, in which the dra- 
pery of gold and silver tissue, the mirrors, 
and the lights, are so tastefully arranged as 
to command unqualified admiration. The 
whole winds up on the fifth day, with a 
procession of all the saints in Palermo, 
amidst a tremendous noise of drums and 
trumpets. A on to Mount 
Pellegrino, where a fine causeway has been 
made leading up to the Grotto, in which is 
a statue of bronze gilt, with head and 
hands of Parian marble, representing 4 
handsome girl, in a reclining posture; and 
the jewels with which it is ornamented 
prove the faith of her devotees. Some 
priests reside constantly on the spot; and 
there is a small tavern in the vicinity where 
visitors can procure refreshments.—(P. 84 
— 86.) 


There are many fine specimens of 
Moorish architecture ig the vicinity 
of Palermo, one of the most remark- 
able of which is the Ziza or Azz174, 
a building of hewn stone, decorat 
with mosaics, inscriptions, and other 
architectural ornaments. Its sty leo 
architecture, together with the foun- 
tains from the Albuhira springs, iden- 
tify it as the Emir’s palace descr! 
in the Arabian ‘manuscript at Mo" 
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reale. One of the inscriptions in this 
palace displays the following eulogy 
and climax, which our author admits to 
be justified by the surrounding views 
and scenery: “ Europe is the glory 
of the world, Italy of Europe, Sicily 
of Italy, and the adjacent grounds are 
the pride of Sicily.” 

Here is one of those curious recep- 
tacles so common in Sicily, deno- 
minated—Cadaveries, or Mummy- 
caves. A very good drawing in 
Captain Smyth's work represents it 
as somewhat like the nave of a ca- 
thedral, or huge vault, in perspective, 
whose sides are indented by rows of 
niches, one over the other, for the re- 
ception of mummies or skeletons, 
which are, each and all, suspended 
by the neck, but in a grateful variety 
of forms and positions. Whilst the 
criminal laws are in such lively force 
within our own realm, we can scarcely 
prognosticate the introduction of this 
mode of sepulture into England, 
however deeply the nation may be 
imbued with continentalism; the 
custom of penal suspension has not 
become less infamous by growing 
more familiar among us, and to be 
gibbeted after death, in a state of 
presumptive innocence, would be re- 
garded by most Britons as equally 
unpleasant with being gibbeted be- 


Jore death, on a proof of undoubted 


criminality. It may however be not 
uninteresting to our readers, if we 
extract this account, though they 
may have no desire to turn it to their 
own immediate advantage : 


Near the Ziza, is a Capuchin convent, 
where a decent table is provided for such 
decayed nobles as are ashamed to beg. In 
this convent there is one of those cemeteries, 
common in Sicily, consisting of a large 
subterranean space, clean and airy, divid- 
ed into galleries, surrounded with niches, 
for the reception of the dead bodies; but 
this one having been represented as a sort 
of exhibition of portraits of departed friends, 
I the more particularly notice it. Previ- 
ously to descending, the acolyte directs the 
attention of the visitors to the pictures on 
each side of the door, the one representing 
the death of a man, surrounded by 
pnests and angels ; the other that of a sin- 
ner, whose dying moments are imbittered 
by fiends and es; added to which, 
there is a sonnet between them, on mortal 
dissolution ; so that, on the whole, the 
eelings are for a solemn and 
mournful s On descending, how- 
ever, it is difficult to express the disgust 


arising from seeing the human form so de- 
gradingly caricatured, in the ridiculous as- 
semblage of distorted mummies, that are 
here hung by the neck in hundreds, with 
features, and proportions, so strange- 

ly altered by the operation of drying, as 
hardly to bear a resemblance to human be- 
ings. From their curious attitudes, they 
are rather calculated to excite derision, than 
the awful emotions arising from the sight 
of two thousand deceased mortals. There 
are four long galleries with their niches fill- 
ed, besides many coffins containing noble- 
men in court-dresses ; and among the prin- 
cipal personages is a king of Tunis, who died 
in 1620. At the end of the great corridor 
is an altar, with the front formed of hu- 
man teeth, sculls, and bones, inlaid like 
a kind of mosaic work. There is a small 
apartment at the end of one of the galleries, 
which I entered, but soon quitted with the 
t nausea, from an exceedingly offen- 

sive stench ; for I found it was a dirty room, 
called the oven, in which several bodies, in 
various stages of putrescence, were under- 
going the operation of drying. I observed, 
however, that the friar, who accompanied 
me, did not appear to be incommoded either 
by the sight or the effluvia. (P. 87.) 


The Eastern shore of Sicily enu- 
merates many illustrious places,— 
Messina, Catania, Mount Etna, Sy- 
racuse, and others. The first of these 
has obtained an inglorious celebrity 
as the haunt of a sea-monster, which 
for many years has infested this 
neighbourhood ; but the Straits of 
Messina have latterly been stripped 
of a great part of their reputation, 
by the increasing testimonies which 
navigators have accumulated, re- 
specting the innocence and compara- 
tive harmlessness of the Chimera, so 
long the terror of these shores. Cap- 
tain Smyth superadds his evidence, 
and if any doubt yet remains on the 
mind of the reader, we hope it will 
be dissipated by the following attes- 
tation from the lips of a better judge 
in these matters than Homer or Vir- 
gil could pretend to be, or indeed any 
other writer among the ancients, who 
could not legitimately affix R. N. to 
his name : 


Scy.ta.—As the breadth across this ce- 
lebrated strait has been so often disputed, I 
particularly state, that the Faro Tower is 
exactly six thousand and forty-seven Eng- 
lish yards from that classical bugbear, the 
Rock of Scylla, which, by poetical fiction, 
has been depicted in terrific colours, 


and to describe the horrors of which, Pha- 

lerion, a painter, celebrated for his nervous 

representation of the awful and the tre- 
2C2 
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mendous, exerted his whole talent. But 
the flights of poetry can seldom bear to be 
shackled by homely truth, and if we are to 
receive the fine imagery, that places the 
summit of this rock in clouds brooding 
eternal mists and tempests—that represents 
it as inaccessible, even to a man provided 
with twenty hands and twenty feet, and im- 
merses its base among ravenous sea-dogs ; 


—why not also receive the whole circle of 


mythological dogmas of Homer, who, 
though so frequently dragged forth as an 
authority in history, theology, surgery, and 
geography, ought, in justice, to be read 
only as a poet. In the writings of so ex- 
quisite a bard, we must not expect to find 
all his representations strictly confined to 
@ mere accurate narration of facts. Mo- 
derns of intelligence, in visiting this spot, 
have gratified their imaginations, already 


heated by such descriptions as the escape of 


the Argonauts, and the disasters of Ulysses, 
with fancying it the scourge of seamen, 
and, that in a gale its caverns ‘* roar like 
dogs ;*" but I, as a sailor, never perceived 
any difference between the effect of the 
surges here, and on any other coast, yet I 
have frequently watched it closely in bad 
weather. It is now, as I presume it ever 
was, a common rock, of bold approach, a 
little worn at its base, and surmounted by 
a castle, with a sandy bay on each side. 
(P. 107.) 
So deeply however is a love of the 
marvellous implanted in the human 
breast, so fond a preference do we 
give to the illusive glitter of false- 


hood above the simple beauty of 


truth, that the Sicilians, it appears, 


have supplied the loss or decay of 


Scylla’s miraculous properties, by 
the substitution of other phenomenal 
appearances, equally authentic per- 
haps, though not quite so imposing : 


One of the most extraordinary phenome. 
na of this celebrated region is an aérial il- 
lusion, called the “* Fata Morgana,” from 
being supposed to be a spectacle under the 
influence of the Queen of the Fairies, the 
** Morgana la Fay” of popular legends. 
It occurs during calms, when the weather 
is warm, and the tides are at their highest ; 
and is said, by some refractive property, to 
present in the air multiplied images of ob- 
jects existing on the coasts, with wonderful 
precision and magnificence. The most 
perfect are reported to have been seen from 
the vicinity of Reggio, about sun-rise. I 
much doubt, however, the accuracy of the 
descriptions I have heard and read, as I 
cannot help thinking that the imagination 
strongly assists these dioptric a 
having never met with a Sicilian who had 
actually seen any thing more than the 
loom, or ** mirage,” consequent on a pe- 
culiar state of the atmosphere ; but which, 








CApril, 
I must say, I have here observed many 
times to be unusually strong. It is spoken 
of by some as a luminous ignescent pheno- 
menon, infallibly predictive of an approach. 
ing storm. May not the curious relation of 
the spectres of the Syrtes, by Diodorus Si- 
culus, book iii. chapter iii., be another and 
more extensive kind of Fata Morgana? | 
have myself, in those arid regions, very fre. 
quently seen ‘the extraordinary illusion of 
lakes in the deserts, that appear to recede 
as the traveller advances, and called by the 
Arabs, Sarab. (P. 109.) 


Our author’s account of the festi- 
val held at Messina on the day of the 
Assumption is grateful toa Protestant 
ear: 

The celebration of the assumption of the 
Virgin is postponed from the beginning of 
July to the middle of August ; the cessation 
of agricultural labour at that time enabling 
the peasants to resort in crowds to Mes. 
sina. A magnificent pageant then takes 
place, called the Fete of the Barra, and 
occupies three days; when, among other 
conspicuous objects, the eye is arrested by 
the incongruous introduction of the giants 
Mata and Griffone, intended as represen- 
tations of Zanclus and Rhea. A huge 
stuffed camel is paraded through the streets, 
followed by horsemen in the Saracen cos- 
tume, as a symbol of the expulsion of that 
race; and a gorgeous galley, constructed 
at great expense on the basin in St. John’s 
square, commemorates the miraculous ar- 
rival of some vessels laden with corn, dur- 
ing a scarcity occasioned by the great con- 
course of strangers from all parts, to wit- 
ness this festival, and which, having dis- 
charged their cargoes, disappeared. The 
most curious feature of the whole spectacle 
is the Barra itself, representing the supposed 
assumption of the Blessed Virgin, a mi- 
racle never thought of until nearly eight 
hundred years after her death. It is 4 
species of car, about forty feet in height, 
supported by iron machinery, and fanciful- 
ly decorated. The base represents 4 8% 
cred tomb, in which is a choir chanting 
over the body, while the twelve apostles, 
collected from all parts of the earth, are 
attendance, personated by youths of good 
families, of from twelve to fifteen years 
age; and above them is a circle that re- 
volves horizontally with children attached 
to it representing angels, under a large s"" 
and moon that turn vertically with s'x 1" 
fants, as cherubims, suspended at the ends 
of the principal rays. In the centre '* 
mass of clouds i 
with gilt 
preoky « white dresses decorated with v3- 
rious coloured ribbons, as seraph : 
above the whole stands the Almighty, 
rich gold brocade, sustaining on his Vit- 
with an extended arm, the soul of the 
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gin, personified by a beautiful litte girl in 
white silk pantaloons studded with gold 
stars. It need scarcely be added, that 
when this unwieldy machine, with its le- 
gion of living angels in rotary motion, is 
tottering along in procession, attended by 
robles, senators, soldiers, priests, and monks, 
in all their varied costumes, amid colours 
flying, bands playing, guns firing, and the 
whole populace praying, crying, and shout- 
ing, a most novel and singular scene is 
presented, and one that, but for the palpa- 
ble blasphemy of it, would be very amus- 
ing. (P. 121.) 


ing 

Unlike her sister ininiquity, Charyb- 
dis still preserves the ancient infamy 
of her character unimpeached, or at 
least unrefuted ; but her voracity, 
without being intrinsically diminish- 
ed, is often disappointed by the mag- 
nitude of the morsel which tantalizes 
it—a modern vessel : 


CuarRYBDIs.—Outside the tongue of 
land, or Braccio di St. Rainiere, that forms 
the harbour of Messina, lies the Galofaro, or 
celebrated vortex of Charybdis, which has, 
with more reason than Scylla, been clothed 
with terrors by the writers of antiquity. To 
the undecked boats of the Rhegians, Locri- 
ans, Zancleans, and Greeks, itmust have been 
formidable; for, even in the present day, 
small craft are sometimes endangered by it, 
and 1 have seen several men-of-war, and 
even a seventy-four-gun ship, whirled round 
on its surface; but, by using due caution, 
there is generally very little danger or incon- 
venience to be apprehended. It appears tobe 
an agitated water, of trom seventy to ninety 
fathoms in depth, circling in quick eddies. 
It is owing probably to the meeting of the 
harbour and lateral currents with the main 
one, the latter being forced over in this di- 
rection by the opposite point of Pezzo. 
This agrees in some measure with the re- 
lation of Thucydides, who calls it a violent 
reciprocation of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian 
seas, and he is the only writer of remote 
anuquity I remember to have read, who 
has assigned this danger its true situation, 
and not exaggerated its effects. Many 
wonderful stories are told respecting this 
vortex, particularly some said to have been 
related by the celebrated diver, Colas, who 
lost his life here; I have never found reason, 
however, during my examination of this 
to believe one of them. (P. 123, 124.) 

Often as the volcano of Mount 
Etna has been described, we were 
tempted to disembody Capt. Smyth’s 
account of it from the text of his Me- 
noirs, as we think it rather the best 
mt of his book ; but a glance at our 
ages. obliges us to refer the reader to 
the volume itself, if he is desirous of 
another view into this the most cele- 


brated of the many mouths of hell. 
By looking at it through the “ spec- 
tacles” of Captain Smyth’s book, he 
may gratify his curiosity more safely, 
and perhaps more fully, than Pliny 
himself did, when in the very midst 
of the convulsion. 

The Latomie near Syracuse were 
originally, as the name imports, 
quarries whence the stone for the 
construction of the city was drawn ; 
they were afterwards used, from their 
depth and extent, as places of con- 
finement for prisoners, slaves, or 
criminals; Nicias, and the Athenians 
who accompanied him on his ill-fated 
expedition, were amongst their first 
tenants. They are still in some mea- 
sure dedicated to the same purpose ; 
as in one of the largest of them, 
named Palombino, there is a Capu- 
chin convent; a romantic garden, 
however, called the Selva, formed at 
the bottom of it, mitigates by its 
luxuriant fertility the tedium and so- 
litude of monastic slavery. 

One of these Latomie, called by 
the natives, Paradiso, is remarkable 
as the site of Dionysius’s third and 
most capacious Ear. Our author's 
description of this celebrated recess, 
though interspersed with several very 
learned and novel terms, is not as 
precise as we could wish ; such as it 
is, however, we give it: 

The sides, though still of great height, 
descend considerably below the present level 
of the earth ; and, amidst a variety of gro- 
tesque columnar rocks (one of which, an 
insulated mass, bears the ruins of a Sara- 
cen tower) some grottoes are seen, where a 
profitable manuf: of nitre is carried 
on; and one of them is the remarkable ex- 
cavation, called the gray of the ear. 

This cavern, which, from history and 
tradition, and from its size and the echo it 
produces, awakens a lively interest, is in 
the fine geometrical shape of a parabolic 
curve, ending in an elliptical arch, with 
sides parallel to its axis, perfectly smooth, 
and covered with a slight stalactitic incrusta- 
tion, that renders its repercussions amazingly 
sonorous. Although a considerable por- 
tion has been filled up, which I ascertain. 
ed by excavation, it is still sixty-four feet 
high, from seventeen to grk Sanh in 
breadth, and one hundred and eighty-seven 
deep. It has an awful and y appear- 
ance, which, with its singular shape, per- 
haps, gave rise to the lar and amusi 
spre that Dionysius had it constru 

the confinement of those whom he deem- 
ed inimical to his authority; and that, 
from the little apartment above, he could 
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overhear all the conversation that passed 
among the captives, and deal his mercy or 
vengeance accordingly. This story, how- 
ever, cannot be founded in truth, as his- 
tory does not record the confinement of any 
person of rank, except Philoxenus, the di- 
thyrambic poet ; and even his imprisonment, 
from his speedy release, may be deemed to 
have been only a humiliation. It was most 
robably one of the prisons where the Cyl- 
bri aa dregs of the populace were con- 
fined, though it must certainly be admitted 
that the design and art apparent in its for- 
mation would indicate a more special ob- 
ject. ‘The tyrant, however, could not have 
fistened with satisfaction or advantage ; for 
if two or more people are ing to- 
gether, it occasions only a confused cla- 
mour; and unless this room, the access to 
which must always have been difficult, was 
more conyenient than I found it, it must 
have been a wretched a ent for the 
mighty ruler of Syracuse. (P. 168, 169.) 
Another description, which we ex- 
tract from a work published a short 
time ago,* may serve to fill up the 
detail of this curious matter: 


Ear of Dionysius, Syracuse. 

The cavern so called is situated in the lar- 
ger Latomie. Its opening is about seventy 
feet high, in a precipitous rock, about one 
hundred feet in height. The breadth of 
the opening at bottom is about twenty 
feet. It winds inwardly in a serpentine 
form. The length of the cavern is about 
one hundred feet; its breadth irregular, 
but uniting at the top in a small arch. 
There is a small cavity to the left, on the 
topof the great opening, where Dionysius is 
said to have placed himself to listen to the 
prisoners below. In the sides are recepta- 
cles for rings, and ledges of the length of a 
man close to them, whence it may be con- 
cluded it was here the prisoners were 
chained. There is a considerable echo ; 
but the voice is not more easily heard 
from the smaller cavity than in the cavern. 
In the Latomie are several other excava- 
tions, one of which was converted into a 
rope walk; and in the middle of the space 
composing the Latomie is an insulated 
piece of hewn rock higher than the sides, 
of acubic form, on the top of which is the 
ruin of a tower. In the last century this 
is said to have been visited by Fazellus 
and Donani, two antiquarians, who found 
an ancient sword and shield. Those who 
hazard the ascent to the supposed listening 
place of Dionysius must submit to sit 
astride a stick attached to cords fastened in 
the ground above the Latomie, and are 
thus up from below: a 
and ble undertaking, not at all re- 
paying the traveller's curiosity. 


At La Marza, on the Souther 
coast, where the reader may suppose 
himself now arrived, Captain Smyth 
witnessed the Night Rainbow, a rare 
and beautiful meteor: 

Off this place, in July, 1815, 1 
beautiful phenomenon, the lunar bia, ey 
little inferior in brilliancy and prismatic 
effect to the solar rainbow; the are w 
nearly complete, the plainest termination 
appearing to be in the marshes, and the 
undefined one over the bay of Pozzallo; 
the mie was shini ng ean radi- 
ance, t va over th 
land, and a lurid horizon bounded the sa, 
I have since been informed by the Sici- 
lians, that this pleasing object is not un- 
frequent on this part of the coast, owing, 
they suppose, to exhalations from the 
swamps, and several peculiar localities, 
We vainly hoped that this phenomenon 
would afford a clue to the s assertion 
of Fazzello, ** Landing on the Isle of Cur- 
rents, before the early sunbeams have gain- 
ed strength, hosts of men and armed ships 
are seen in the air, that seem to fight with 
each other ; but when the sun’s rays begin 
to warm the atmosphere, in an instant those 
aérial fantasms are dissipated.” (P. 189.) 

Over the river Salso, which empties 
itself into the sea between Alicata 
and Fonducella on this coast, there is 
an immense bridge of one arch, built 
by order of Charles V. Its magnitude 
gave rise to the proverb that Sicily 
contained “ un monte, un fonte, ed 
un ponte,” alluding to Mount Etna, 
the fountain Arethusa, and the struc- 
ture in question. 

Captain Smyth’s narrative abounds 
in classical reminiscences ; there is 
rather too much of this, we think, 
scattered through the volume. It is 
certainly very interesting to recognize 
the distant similitude between the 
features of Pagan and Christian Si- 
cily, but it is needless to reiterate 
those common-places of history and 
mythology, which are familiar to 
every well-whipped school-boy, and 
which are but slight! relevant to the 
matter in point,—such as: two quarto 
pages of extract from one of Cicero s 
speeches, suggested by the mention 
of the “ wretched village of Castel- 
luccio on the site of the ancient 
Edissa,” the threadbare story of 
Arethuse and Alpheus, the long ¢¢ 
scription of ancient Syracuse, 4! 
its five quarters, of which scarcely 
any thing now remains to give 0cc# 
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sion for such a profuse genealogy, 
&c. &c. Whether we are to ascri 
these lengthy dissertations and inter- 
polations to the principle of pedantry 
or book-making weknow not; perhaps 
both had a share: but to what prin- 
ciple can we assign this extraordmary 
passage? speaking of the part of Ci- 
cero’s oration against Verres, which 
relates to the temple where a picture 
of Hercules strangling the snakes was 
deposited, we are told: “ To obtain 
this specimen of art, Verres attacked 
the temple in the night, and gave 
occasion to the humorous pom ad 
tion of the circumstance by the 
orator, who adds, that the Sici- 
lians remarked in punning irony, that 
the Gods, in driving off the plundering 
Pretor, made as great an addition to 
his labours, as in the conquest of the 
Erymanthean War!” his lumi- 
nous effusion, flowing apparently from 
the mouth of Captain Smyth, but 
with which it is no great stretch of 
critical charity to credit the printer 
is not inaptly followed up by the ce- 
scription of a Mud Volcano: 


MaccaLuBpa.—Three or four miles to 
the northward of Girgenti, and on the road to- 
wards Arrogona, is the mud volcano, called 
Maccaluba, probably a corruption of the 
Arabic word ** makloube,” or upside down. 
It consists of numerous little hillocks with 
craters, on a kind of large truncated cone of 
argillaceous barren soil, with wide cracks in 
all directions, elevated nearly two hundred 
feet above the surrounding arid plain, and 
about half a mile in circuit. These craters 
are continually in action, with a hollow 
rumbling noise, and by the exertion of a 
subterraneous force, they throw up a fine 
cold mud mixed with water, a little 
leum and salt, and occasionally bubbles ot 
air, with a sulphureous taint. The eruptions 
are more violent in hot than in rainy wea- 
ther, owing, perhaps, to the outer crust ac- 
quiring a greater consistence. Sometimes re- 
ports, like the discharge of artillery, are heard, 
and slight local earthquakes are felt ; until, 
at length, the whole is eased by an ebullition 
of mud and stones, sometimes ejected to the 
height of from thirty to sixty feet, though the 
usual spouts reach only from a few inches to 
two or three feet, increasing in violence at 
intervals, (P. 213, 214.) 


Another very singular phenomenon 


cccurs frequently near Mazzara on 
the same coast : 


The “ Marobia” is an extraordinary 
Phenomenon, most probably deriving its 
name from Mare Ubbriaco, or Drunken 
Sea, as its movement is apparently very 
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inconsistent; it occurs principally on the 
southern coast of Sicily, and is generally 
found to happen in calm weather, but is 
considered as the certain precursor of a gale. 
The Marobia is felt with the greatest violence 
at Mazzara, perhaps from the contour of 
the coast. Its approach is announced by a 
stillness in the atmosphere, and a lurid 
sky; when suddenly the water rises nearly 
two feet above its usual level, and rushes 
into the creeks with amazing rapidity ; but 
in a few minutes recedes again with equal 
velocity, disturbing the mud, tearing up 
the sea-weed, and occasioning a noisome 
effluvia: during its continuance the fish 
float quite helpless on the turbid surface, 
and are easily taken. These rapid changes 
(as capricious in their nature as those of 
the Euripus) generally continue from thirty 
minutes to upwards of two hours; and are 
succeeded by a breeze from the southward, 
which quickly increases to heavy gusts. 
This phenomenon may be occasioned by 
a westerly wind blowing, at some distance 
in the offing, towards the north coast of 
Sicily, and a south-east wind, at the same 
time, in the channel of Malta, the meeting 
of which would take place between Trapani 
and Cape San Marco. (P. 224, 225.) 


The last chapter of these Memoirs 
is devoted to the Islands of Sicily, of 
which our Author remarks that they 
all *“ exhibit the corrosive effects 
of gases and spray; but the western 
coast, rising abruptly in precipitous 
masses, and shelving down gradually 
to the eastward, is an interesting 
geological feature, in which it agrees 
with the greatest part of the West 
India Islands and many others.” It 
is remarkable that besides the west- 
ern coasts of all the Lipari Islands 
being steep and craggy, they each 
with scarcely an exception have a 
high isolated rock off their northern 
shores, a singularity extending even 
to Ustica. 

We quote with pleasure and praise 
Captain Smyth’s impressive descrip- 
tion of the great Volcano of the 
Lipari Isles; it has been seldomer 
visited by travellers than the remaining 
members of this fiery triad, and per- 
haps never under equal advantages 
with those enjoyed by a naval officer 
of knowledge and fd such as 
Captain Smyth: 

The journey to the summit of Vesuvius, 
or even to that of tna, I found a trifling 
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young men of the island, well inured to 
the mountain, by their agility and strength, 
were always a-head of me. At length we 
turned round a summit of the ridge, and, 
all at once, obtained a partial sight of the 
object of our wishes. The point we had 
arrived at was above the crater; we then 
continued to descend, and to advance, un- 
til it suddenly burst into a fuller view, with 
& most imposing and appalling effect. 
Here we took up our station to await the 
approach of night; and in this awful spot 
enjoyed one of the most magnificent spec- 
tacles that nature can display. 

The crater is about one-third of the way 
down the side of the mountain, and is con- 
tinually burning, with frequent explosions, 
and a constant ejection of fiery matter: it 
is of a circular form, and about a hundred 
and seventy yards in diameter, with a 
yellow efflorescence adhering to its sides, as 
to those of Etna. When the smoke clear- 
ed away, we perceived an undulating ig- 
nited substance which, at short intervals, 
rose and fell in great agitation; and, when 
swollen to the utmost height, burst with a 
violent explosion, and a discharge of red- 
hot stones, in a semi-fluid state, accom- 
panied with showers of ashes and sand, and 
a strong sulphureous smell, The masses 
are usually thrown up to the height of 
from sixty or seventy to three hundred 
feet; but some, the descent of which I 
computed to occupy from nine to twelve 
seconds, must have ascended above a 
thousand. In the moderate ejections, the 
stones in their ascent gradually diverged, 
like a grand pyrotechnical exhibition, and 
fell into the abyss again; except on the 
side next the sea, where they rolled down 
in quick succession, after bounding from 
the declivity to a considerable distance in 
the water. A few fell near us, into which, 
while in their fluid state, we thrust small 
pieces of money, as memorials for friends, 

I enjoyed this superb sight, until nearly 
ten o'clock ; and, as it was uncommonly 
dark, our situation was the more dreadful 
and grand, for every explosion showed the 
abrupt precipice beneath, and the foam of 
the furious waves breaking against the 
rocks, so far below us as to be unheard ; 
while the detonations of the volcano shook 
the very ground we saton. At length, the 
night getting excessively cold, I determin- 
ed to descend, and accordingly was cone 
ducted down the other side of the ridge, (a 
comparatively easy journey,) by which we 
rapidly reached the vineyards, our feet 
sinking ancle deep at cath step; and in 
about an hour we entered the cottage of 
one of my guides, the hospitable Saverio. 

(P. 255, 256.) 


Panaria and its Islets are suppos- 
ed to have once formed but a single 
island; the group is called Dattoli, 


Captain Smyth's Memoir of Sicily and its Islands. 
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from its resemblance to a cluster, jy 
which form dates grow. ‘These islets 
are imagined to have formed the peri- 
phery of a great crater; and some 
hilosophers assert that the long. 
ost Evonymus of Plato is to be found 
amongst them. Our author is in. 
duced to place it in Panaria itself: 
and is also inclined rather to attribute 
the disappearance of volcanic islands 
to the action of the atmosphere and 
waves, than to suppose them swal- 
lowed up in the abyss which had 
been eaten by the fire within. In 
support of his theory, he adduces 
** the gradual formation of the island 
of Sabrina in the summer of 1811. 
It rose to the height of two or three 
hundred feet, half a league from St. 
Michael’s in the Azores, and in a 
spot where the sea had been nearly 
forty fathoms deep. This island ac- 
quired the circumference of a mile, 
and continued for some time exhibit- 
ing the most magnificent volcanic 
phenomena ; in the autumn it had 
again disappeared, but left a danger- 
ous shoal, and smoke was seen rising 
from the sea near the spot for many 
months after.” Upon this we have but 
one remark tomake, viz. that if the in- 
stance adduced proves any thing, it 
proves only that the winds and waves 
may have assisted in destroying 
Mares we believe no one will be 
ound to contest), that which was 
raised by the action of internal 
heat. 
~ In the island from which the whole 
rocky assemblage on this shore takes 
its name, there exist many vestiges 
of the ancient prosperity which bless- 
ed their inhabitants. One which had 
been dignified with the romantic 
name of the Holian Organ, but which 
ends after all (mulier formosa in pis- 
cem)—in a warm-bath, is worth an 
idle reader’s attention. (P. 262.) 


There is nothing very remarkable 
in the remaining part of these Me- 
moirs. In a separate chapter con- 
sisting of one whole quarto page ® 
a half one, emblazoned at top with 
the sad word “ Conclusion” in omin- 
ous capitals of ‘tombstone size; 4s if 
our author’s exit from the eyes F 
readers was equally. important an 
heart-breaking with his departure 
from the eye of the world altogether, 
—he thus apologizes for the demenits 
of his book: , 
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Having now concluded the description of 
the coast of Sicily, and the whole of its 
dependencies, I beg to remind those who 
may be disappointed at not meeting the 
usual relation of a tourist, in detailed ac- 
counts of his diurnal entertainment, and 
anecdotes of hosts and servants, that my 
object has been to write a memoir only, 
which must necessarily be somewhat mono- 
tonous to the reader, as well as fatiguing 
to the writer. I might, indeed, by re- 
counting personal occurrences, and other 
matter, have easily filled a much larger vo- 
lume; but I have principally kept im view, 
what, I considered, might be useful or in- 
teresting to officers on that station, as an 


accompaniment to the charts and plans, I 
trust that, in judging of this work, due 
allowance will be made for those constantly 
recurring interruptions I have endured, 
which are unavoidable im carrying on the 
duties of a man-of-war. (P. 290.) 


How legitimately the “ use and 
interest” of this quarto volume on 
duodecimo matter, may be alleged 
in excuse of its length, expensiveness, 
and shamefully, inaccurate typogra- 
phy, we have some doubt; as a cer- 
tain great Logothete, however, is ac- 
customed to say,—we are willing to 
allow our author “ the benefit of it.” 








FACETLE BIBLIOGRAPHICE ; 


OR, 
The Did Englizh Testers, 
No. V.* 


RAHERE. 


Since the subject of our present 
article may be considered as the first 
Royal Jester whom we have intro- 
duced to our readers, it may appear 
but respectful to announce him with 
a kind of preface ; and this is so well 
and so accurately done to our hands 
among the papers of the late Mr. 


Delafield,+ that we have little left to 
perform, except to abridge, and make 
some slight alterations in, his manu- 
script collections on this subject. 
The office of a Royal Fool was 
considered as a post of no mean im- 
portance. He was the individual 
who administered to the mirth of 





* By an error of the press our last Number was marked VI. It should have been 


IV. 


+ Thomas Delafield, the son of humble parents living at Little Hasely, in Oxford- 
shire, was born December 21, 1690. He received his education partly at the free school 
of his native place, and partly by the kindness of a neighbouring clergyman, to whose 


benefice he afterwards su 


ed. At the age of seventeen he was candidate for the 


mastership of the school in which he had himself been a scholar ; but, although supported 


by the petition of all the respectable persons in the parish 


, Was not appointed by the 
pa 


trustees. By the desire of the neighbourhood, and particularly by the advice an 

tronage of Mr Carter, a gentleman of property and influence living at Great Hasely, 

he then opened a private school which met with great success, and shortly after, upon 

Mr. Carter’s recommendation. he was ordained by _— Reynolds, and presented by 
e 


his friend and patron to the vicarage of Great Milton. 
of the free-school at Stoken-church, and had the curacy of Fin 


subsequently became master 
in Buckinghamshire, 


when he resigned Great Milton ; and, strange to say, outlived his two immediate succes- 


sors, became a second time vicar, and 


resigned it. He continued the school at 


Stoken-church, and resided there til] bia death, which took place probably before 1760. 

Mr. Delafield was a very voluminous author. His manuscript collections, which are 
mostly topographical (and all written in his own hand), came into the ion of Mr. 
deen by whom they were bequeathed to the Bodleian Library. They may 


1. Loose Memoranda relative to the County of Berks. 
2. An Essay towards an Account of the Parish of Fingerst in Buckinghamshire. 
3. An Account of the Parish of Chilwn, in the same county. This has been printed 


be thus 
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kings, and provided entertainment 
for the court ; who was allowed the 
powerful prerogative of freedom of 
speech, and was permitted, without 
check or control, to reprove the 
vices, and satirize the follies, of his 
superiors. This was, indeed, to be 
effected by a witty allusion, or a 
smart repartee ; for a grave sentence 
or a formal rebuke would doubtless 
have provoked displeasure, and pro- 
bably have drawn down destruction 
on the moralist. It has been well 
remarked, that the license granted to 
the jester, or mimic fool, was very 
similar to that allowed to real idiots 
and madmen; namely, that they 
might do what they listed, and say 
what they pleased, without danger 
of being called to account. Demen- 
tiam simulat, cujus venia non dicturus 
modi prohibita, sed et facturus erat, 
says Justin;* and thus Augustus, 
amongst his amusements at his pub- 
lic suppers, had his Aretalogi, his 
merry jesters, to season the enter- 
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tainment, and amuse the minds of 
his guests, whilst his costly viands 
cheered and refreshed their hodies.+ 

The general licence of speakin 
without restraint, which was assum 
by persons of the description we are 
now considering, appears to have 
been derived from the Fescennine 
sports of the Romans, where the 
most powerful could not escape from 
censure, and the mightiest were up- 
braided with their faults. An insti. 
tution this, which was in some mea- 
sure copied in the universities of this 
country to a period almost within 
the memory of man; when at a 
«om act, one of the wittiest and 

oldest members of the University 
started up a Terre-filius, and, after 
a joking and ludicrous manner, ex- 
posed in raillery and banter the fol- 
lies and foibles of his betters.t 

Nor was it otherwise than a saga- 
cious appointment that set up per- 
sons of this sort in the courts of 
princes. A plain, honest, and simple 





in the Appendix to Dr. Bandinel’s edition of Bishop Kennett’s ** Parochial Antiquities,” 


Oxford, 1818. 4to. 


4. Additions to ** Magna Britannia” in Buckinghamshire. 


5. History of the Parish of Stoken-church. 

6. An Attempt towards an Account of the Parish of Great Milton. Printed for pri- 
vate presents only, with additions, by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, vicar of Great Milton ; Oxford, 
1819. 8vo. 

7. Collections towards a History of the Parish of Hasely. 

%. Additions and Corrections to Godwin’s Catalogue of English Bishops. 

4. An Attempt towards a Collection of those that have been Poets Laureate, Jesters, 
or Historians to our Kings or the Court of England. 

The above is believed to be a complete list of Mr. Delafield’s works in the University 
library, and it is not improbable that this notice may be the means of discovering others 
in the hands of private collectors: if so, it may tend te their better preservation, if we 
remark, that they are highly curious, and contain much valuable information. 

* Justini Historia. Lib. ii. cap. 7. 

+ Suetonius, Aug. Cap. 74, p. 104. ed. Bipont. 

+ The sallies of these Terre-filii however were oftentimes so indecorous that it was 
found necessary, at length, to prohibit the exercise altogether. Nor were the actors 
always permitted to attack their superiors with impunity, as the following original docu- 
ment sufficiently proves : 

“ Submission of Robert Field, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, and Terre 
Filius of 1661, which he pronounced on his knees in the apodyterium of the 
house of convocation in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor, heads of houses, 
and the senior prector. Aug. 6, 1661. 

** | Robert Field doe here before this venerable company freely and apertly declare, that 


being the last act in the place of Terre Filius, I did then in a there by me 
made, unadvisedly and injuriously asperse several] of eminency m —— 
unto ' 


versity, beyond the bounds of common modesty, without due er 
mon rules of charity, and the knowne statutes and of said university. 
Well therefore pondering with myselfe, and upon recourse had to second and more 
prudent thoughts, I my selfe swaid by the moment of my conscsence 
a my detested error, and my just sorrow for this my weaved 
meaner: humbly beseeching, that this my unfeigned submission may 
and confiding that this petulancy of mine shall never be drawne into example to the 
disturbanee of the common peace, and the prejudice of academicall disci 
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meaning was not always the lan- 
guage of a court—obsequium amicos, 
veritas odium parit ; and it was there- 
fore the more necessary, in those 
days of rude authority and unlimited 
power, to tolerate some public per- 
son, who might be licensed to show 
men their errors, without being ex- 
posed to the lash of privilege and 
prerogative. They were, moreover, 
of no small advantage to great per- 
sons, since they acted as antidotes to 
the poison of flatterers, and some- 
times induced their patrons to reform 
in earnest a fault that seemed to be 
mentioned but in jest. sera re- 
cords an instance of a jester being 
the only person in a whole court 
who dared communicate some disas- 
trous intelligence to his sovereign ; * 
and the quaint and entertaining Ful- 
lert says of Tarlton (a person of no 
mean note, who will form the subject 
of our next number) that he told 
Queen Elizabeth more of her faults 
than most of her chaplains, and cured 
her melancholy better than all her 
physicians. 

That (continues Mr. Delafield) which 
was called a jest, or wise saying, with our 
forefathers never let flye at vertue, nor 
trespassed on good manners. It was not by 
indulging a very little wit and a great deal 
of ill-nature, without reason, to expose 
men’s characters or reputations. It was 
not to substitute frothy, light fancies, for 

sense; nor wild incoherences of 
thought and language, for humour or wit. 
These are the growth and refinement of 
our modern times: which, through the 
licentiousness used by such as abused their 
liberty, turning the ivrparsMa facetia of 
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the Apostle into the word aforegoing, 
Mwpodcyia stultiloguium, hath prevailed on 
the present age, with a great deal of good 
reason, to lay the office aside.t 

The first Joculator Regis of whom 
we have any account, is Rahere, who 
was not only a royal buffoon, but the 
founder of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital and Priory, and, be it known to 
the lovers of noise and revelry, we 
are indebted to his influence with his 
master, King Henry the First, for all 
the pleasures of Bartlemy fair. Dug- 
dale gives an excellent account of the 
circumstances that led to this merry 

entleman’s conversion, and induced 

im, after playing the fool for man 
years to please the court, to play it 
once more for the benefit of religion 
and humanity, and finally to become 
Prior of the house he had himself 
founded. Rahere having spent his 
youth at court or in the houses of the 
nobility, to whom his wit and spright- 
liness rendered him peculiarly at- 
tractive, began to repent him of the 
follies and vanities of the course he 
had hitherto pursued ; and, to expiate 
his crimes, and obtain a full remis- 
sion, resolved to adopt the fashion- 
able and only efficacious mode of 
getting absolution—namely, to take 
a journey to Rome. He did so, and 
fancied all was going on well, when 
unfortunately be fell sick, and fearin 
lest he should die in his Holiness’s 
domain, vowed a vow to build a hos- 
pital for the poor, if he might but 
recover, and once again reach Eng- 
land. Rahere got better, and made 
good haste to get home; but, whilst 





* It is related of Philip King of France, that when his navy was destroyed at Sluys, 














and thirty thousand of his best men slain or drowned (for numbers cast themselves into 
the sea rather than be taken prisoners), no n dared to disclose so terrible a disaster, 
and the task was at length entrusted to his Jester, who did it by continually repeating, 
‘* Cowardly Englishmen! Faint-hearted Englishmen !” &c. which induced the king to 
inquire why he so named them? Because, said his fool, they durst not leap out of their 
ships into the sea as our brave Frenchmen did.” From which the king understood what 


had happened. Walsingham, Historia brevis, 1574. p. 134. 
+ Worthies of E d. Vol. ii. p. 311. .f 

{ In former ages the courts of France and were not thought completely em- 
bellished without a favourite idiot, who bore the title of the King’s Jester, and who was 
as remarkably distinguished by a cap and bells, as his royal master was distinguished by 
his diadem and robes. Tie anianal teoquentiy assumed the face and behaviour of folly, 
to answer his own i views and adv His bluntness and simplicity re- 
commended him in those where truths, if spoke by a man of sense, were disa- 
greeable and dangerous. ir expressions were often so full of humour and sarcasm, 
that, to this day, they are recorded as pieces of wit. Such was the famous ly of 
Archy to King James the First, when his Majesty amidst all his wisdom was su t- 
ly inspired with folly to send his only son into Spain. But fools at present are no longer 
admired in eourts, or, if they are, they appear without their cap and bells. Lord 
Orrery's Life of Swift, p. 280. 
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on his way, it is probable his good in« 
teutions cooled a little, and rendered 
a trifling rub of the memory neces- 


‘sary to keep him to his vow ; for the 


monkish writer, quoted by Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, very gravely assures 
us that, as he was on his journey, 
“« being one night asleep, he seemed 
to be carried by a certain monstrous 
creature, that had four feet and two 
wings, and placed on a very high 
precipice, where, just under him, he 
saw a horrible pit which had no bot- 
tom,” or, at least, none that Rahere 
could espy. Being in a terrible 
fright, and recollecting all his sins, 
from the first he had ever committed, 
to the time then present, he called 
out most piteously, and was on the 
very point of falling into the dismal 
abyss, when there appeared a gen- 
tleman of wonderfully mild coun- 
tenance and great beauty, who asked 
him what he would give to be deliver- 
ed from so great and instant danger ? 
‘« Give?” cries Rahere, “ all I have 
in the world!” forgetting his hospital, 
and all about it, for the moment. 
“Well,” said the stranger, “ I am 
Saint Bartholomew ; kuow that I 
have chosen a place at Smithfield, in 
the suburbs of London, where thou 
shalt build a church to my name, 
nor needest thou to regard the cost, 
seeing that thou shalt, without doubt, 
accomplish the work, of which I pro- 
mise thee to be the lord and patron.” 
Rahere, awakened from his dream, 
was in great doubt as to the reality 
of his vision ; however, he resolved, 
in the end, to consider it as an oracle 
sent from Heaven, and to obey the 
command to the utmost of his power. 

Upon his arrival in England, the 
first thing he did was to consult with 
his friends how he should commence 
so important an undertaking, and 
trom them he learned, that the ground 
upon which St. Bartholomew had set 
his mind, belonged to no less a per- 
son than the king. Nothing dis- 
mayed, Rahere petitioned his royal 
master for a grant of the scite, which 
request, backed as it was by the in- 
terest of the Bishop of London, was 
not denied to an old favourite, and he 
obtained a free grant of the ground 
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and the —_ licence to build a hos. 
pital, church, and priory upon it. 

- Rahere’s next care was, how to 
clear the ground and procure the 
proper materials for his buildings at 
the least trouble and expence, and 
here tradition relates that he had re. 
course to his old trade, and effected 
that by a stratagem which it would 
have drained his purse dry to have 
attempted in the usual mode. He 
feigned himself to be a merry idiot, 
and collecting a vast rabble about 
him by his anticks and buffoonery, 
and setting them the example, which 
they as readily followed, he cleared 
away the rubbish, and brought in its 
room stones and all other the proper 
materials for his purpose. Having ac- 
complished his design, he discovered 
who he was, set about building the 
hospital, and afterwards, the church 
and priory, all which he finished in 
1123, and dedicated to St. Bartholo- 
mew. In his priory he placed cer- 
tain canons regular, of the order of 
St. Augustin; and,that he might fulfil 
St. Bartholomew’s intentions to the 
very letter, constituted himself the 
first Prior, and presided over his own ~ 
foundation for two and twenty years. 
In 1133, Henry granted him the privi- 
lege of a fairto be kept yearly for three 
days, the eve, the day, and the mor- 
row of St. Bartholomew. The ori- 
ginal intention of this fair was for the 
sale of English cloths ; all theclothiers 
of England and drapers of London 
having booths and standings in the 
dataeaed. the strangers being li- 
censed for the three days, “ the free 
men so long as they would, which 
was sixe or seuen dayes: ”* and this 
was the origin of the far-famed Bar- 
tholomew fair. 

We have little more to say of our 
jesting Prior: after continuing supe- 
rior of his own house till a good old 
age rendered him fit to be gathered 
to his fathers, he died in his priory 
and was buried in the church he had 
himself erected, where a splendid 
monument was erected to his memory 
with the following inscription, “ Hic 
jacet Raherus primus Canonicus, et 
primus Prior istius Ecclesia.’ 








* Stow’s Survey of London, 


Kit. 4to. 1618,p. 714. 
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PIERRE GRINGORE. 


EARLY FRENCH POETS. 


1 am half inclined to hand over 
Pierre Gringore to the lovers of the 
Gothic letter. There are three of 
his volumes before me, which would 
probably have great attractions for 
them. Their titles are as follows. 

1. Les Abus du méde nouvellement 
Imprimes a Paris. 8vo. (no date.) 

2. Contreditz du Prince des Sots 
autrement dit Songecreux. On les 
vend a Paris en la rue neufue nostre 
dame lenseigne sainct Nicolas. The 
table of contents is wanting at the 
conclusion of this copy; and with 
it the date also, which according to 
De Bure is 1530. 

3. Notables enseignemés Adages 
et proverbes faitz et’ composez par 
Pierre Gringore dit Dauldemont He- 
rault darmes de hault & puissant 
seigneur monsieur le Duc de Lor- 
raine, Nouvellemétreveuz et corrigez. 
Avecques plusieurs austres adjoustez 
oultre la preced *nte Impression. On 
les vend a Lyon cheulx Olivier Ar- 
noullet. 16mo. 1538. 

De Bure gives the titles of twelve 
more of these treasures; and on 
one of them, for its rarity the most 
precious of all, he expatiates at 
great length. It is No. 3269 in his 
catalogue, and is called, Le Jeu du 
Prince des Sots et Mere Sotte, 


mis en rime Francoise; par Pierre 
Gringore, ou Gringoire ; et joué par 
personnaiges, aux Halles de Paris, 
le Mardy gras de l'année, 1511. in 
16 gotiq. From the account given 
of it, it appears to have been a sort 
of comedy, or rather farce, divided 
into four 8 are parts. A copy of 
it, preserved in the King’s Library 
at Paris, is said to be the only one 
then known. I have not discovered 
whether a Duessa has since appeared 
to dispute the homage paid to this 
Una. In the Bibliotheca Parisiana, 
No. 252, there is at least a manu- 
script copy of it. 

Besides all these, there is yet 
another book attributed to Pierre, 
which is not in black letter, and 
which in De Bure, No. 3036 with an 
asterisk, is erroneously said to bear 
the name of Octavien de St. Gelais 
in the title-page, unless indeed the 
title-pages of all the copies were not 
the same. This is Le Chasteau de La- 
bour, auquel est contenu ladresse de 
richesse, et chemin de pouurete. 
Les faintises du monde. Imprime a 
Paris pour Galliot du Pre, 1532, 
Svo. 

After a prologue setting forth the 
author’s design, he thus enters on 


his subject. 





En ung beau jardin delectable 
Rempli d’arbres, derbes, de fleurs 
Vis ung jeune enfant amiable 
Sentir, fleurer, gouster odeurs, 
Fleurettes de plusieurs couleurs 
Luy presentoit dame Jeunesse, 
Question nestoit de douleurs, 

Mais de tout plaisir et liesse. 


Pres de luy estoit Chastiement, 
Ung maistre descolle dhonneur, 
Qui luy remonstroit doulcement 
Comme au disciple le recteur, 
Et disoit qui ne prent labeur 
Il vit comme une brute beste. 
Le jeune enfant du bon du cueur 
Descouter Chastiement sapreste. (Fol. 4.) 


“ In a fair pleasant garden filled with trees, herbs, and flowers, 1 saw a 
lovely young child enjoying the sweet odours. Dame Youth presented to 
him many a floweret of divers hue. Of sorrow there was no thought, but 
all was pleasure and gladness. Near him was Chastisement, a master of 
a school of honour, who remonstrated with him gently, as a teacher with 


his scholar. 


He told him, that one who labours not, lives like a brute 


beast. The young child sets himself with good heart to listen to the words 


of Chastisement.” 


Jeune Enfant, in spite of this good advice, gets into many difficulties, 
which are described ag allegorical personages, and some of them touched 


kot without spirit. 
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The dress of Jeune Enfant himself is thus painted : 
Tl estoit vestu de vert ga 


En facon de gorre nou 


Aussi gent comme ung papegay 
Est, quant le prin temps renouvelle.—( Fol. 10.) 


Yclad in a green mantle gay 

Of newly-fangled gore was he, 
As gent as is a popingay 

That sits in springtide on the tree. 


Here we have four Chaucerian 
words in as many lines; “ gore,” 
«< gent,” “ popingay, and “ reno- 
velen.” ‘The first of these gave Tyr- 
whitt some trouble to explain. He 
does not seem to have been aware of 


the manner in which the old French 
writers used it. It occurs again in 
this poem. 


Vit venir ung homme de nom 
Abille en gorre nouvelle, 
Et tenoit ce gentil mignon 
Par la main une damoyselle. 


Gorrierement le saluerent 
Et il leur rendit leur salut.—(Fol. 8.) 


La femme met l’homme a raison, 
Il luy fault riches paremens, 
En gorre selon la saison.—(Fol. 19.) 


Favin, in his Théatre d’Honneur, 
tom. i. p. 714, (as quoted by Roque- 
fort, inthe Glossary of the Romance 
tongue) gives the name of Grande 
Gorre to Isabeau, of Baviere, “ pour 
se bobander en habits a |’ Allemande,” 
“« from her flaunting in clothes made 
after the German fashion.” 

The last verses I have cited “are in 
the description which Franc Arbitre, 


Free-Will, gives the Jeune Enfant of 


a wife, when he is obstinately bent on 


marriage. Marry, however, he will ; 
and, as the lady proves a “ Grande 
Gorre,” “ a lady of fashion,” ac- 
cording to Franc Arbitre’s prediction 
of her, the difficulties of Jeune En- 
fant are thus completed. When he is 
ready to sink under them, there ap- 
pears to him a lady, quite of another 
sort, who delivers him out of them 
all. This is no less than the Blessed 
Virgin, whom the author calls also 
** Reason.” : 

At the beginning of the French 
Revolution, the philosophers thought 
they were freeing themselves from 
all their old superstitions when they 
worshipped, in the person as it is said 
of a common woman, the Goddess of 
Reason ; though they were, in fact, 
relapsing into a ver old superstition, 
only stripped of all that was deco- 
rous and affecting to the imagination. 
The Virgin, or Reason, gives Jeune 
Enfant some excellent advice ; which 
is further enforced by the admo- 
nitions of a ve old man, called 
«« Entendement,” “ Understanding ;” 
but all is like to prove of no avail, in 
consequence of the arrival of one 
who comes up dressed in the garb of 
a lawyer. 


Ce seigneur que je diz, estoit 

Vestu comme ces advocatz; 

Ung Chapperon forre pourtoit, 

Robbe trainante jusque en bas.—(Fol. 51.) 


This lord of whom I spake was clad 
In likeness of an advocate ; 

On head a cope of fur he had, 

And trail’d behind a robe of state. 


This is “ Barat,” “ Barrateria,” 
Ital. “ Baratry” in our old law 
language, accompanied by his clerk 
“ Tricherie” “ Treachery,” and his 
varlet “ Hoquellerie” ‘ Chicanery.” 
“ Hoker” and “ Hokerly” are 
words in Chaucer, which, as well as 
our word “ Huckster,” are probably 





of the same stock with this. This 

oodly trio are endeavouring to se 
oe Jeune Enfant from his duty, 
but their ill intentions are defeated 
by “ Reason,” who is reinforced by 
a man and woman in plain garb, 
one named “ Bon Cueur,” the other 
** Bonne Voulente ;” “ Good Heart, 
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and “Good Will;” bringing with 
them “ Tallent de bien faire * & Dee 
sire of Well-doing.” These lead him 
to the castle of Labour. “ Peine” 
« Pain,” the lady of the castle, in- 
quires of “ Soing” “ Carefulness,” 
the porter, who the new comer is, 
and from whence. 


Vient il d’Angleterre ou de Romme ? 
Fol. 77. 


Comes he from England or from Rome ? 


He declares his willingness to be 
employed ; and “ Peine” tells him 
that her husband “ Travail” “ Work” 
will see how he executes his task, 
and reward him accordingly. He has 
much to do, and fares hard; but is 
well satisfied with his lot, till, at last, 
finding his hunger grow importunate, 
he is told by “‘ Work” that he may 
go for a while to “ Repose,” who 
will feed him better, and allow him a 
little pastime. “ Soing” and “ Cure,” 
“(Carefulness” and “ Heed,” let him 
out of the castle, not without some 
good advice, and a pluck of the ear 
from each. He tells his wife of all 
that had befallen him, speaking of it 
as if it were a dream. She would 
fain dissuade him from his good reso- 
lutions, but he determines not to 
listen to her, and concludes with a 
prayer that he may have firmness to 
persevere. 

The style is of the homeliest 
throughout ; but there is the good 
meaning of the writer, worthy the 
age of Louis the Just, and here and 
there an arch phrase, or a quaint old 
word, cunningly set, to repay the 
reader for his trouble. 

Much the same may be said of his 
three other books which I mentioned 
before. 

_The first, “ Les Abus du Méde 
Nouvel,” is a strange fi o. Near 
the beginning, indeed, (leaf the third, 
lor the book is not paged) there is 
something better. It is the descrip- 
tion of his musing himself to sleep at 
a little village, lulled by the song of 
# nightingale ; and is quite in the 
taste of Chaucer. At waking, he 


hears most dreadful cries, uttered by 
many ‘“ honourable persons;” and 
“* a gay spirit,” named “ Entende- 
ment,” “‘ Understanding” appears, and 
furnishing him with pen, ink, and pa- 
per, bids him commit to writing the 
visions he sees. A church then rises 
before him, built in strange guise ; 
through the door of which a cruel 
and dangerous man is thrusting him- 
self by force. He holds a spit 
“‘ broche”” with crosses, mitres, ab- 
beys, and bishoprics on it, which two 
women are endeavouring by force or 
re, is to drive into the church. “ En- 
tendement” launches forth into an 
invective against the abuses of the 
clergy. This is followed by a satire 
on the other vices of the time. At 
length, Louis XII. appears to him 
with Justice at his side ; and he sees 
in a vision the conquest obtained by 
that monarch over the Venetians in 
1509; and is proceeding to enlarge 
on the affairs of Italy, when En- 
tendement says to him properly 
enough : 
Laisse ses guerres et puissantes victoires 
Aux croniqueurs pour mettre par histoire. 
« Leave his wars and mighty con- 
quests for chroniclers to record.” 


He then goes on to satirize the hy- 
pocrites (or bigots as he calls them) 
of both sexes ; and, from them, passes 
to the barbers, physicians, apothe- 
caries, dancers, mummers, astrolo- 
gers, gamesters, chemists, searchers 
after the philosopher’s stone, forgers, 
ey notaries, &c. &c. In the last 

eaf, the book is presented to Jaques 
nomme de Touteville, counsellor and 
chamberlain to the king. 

The next, the Contreditz du Prince 
des Sots, &c. consists of arguments 
for and against the different trades, 
professions, and modes of life. These 
are introduced by Fantasy’s conduct- 
ing him to the forgery of Pallas, 
where he sees the apparatus that had 
been used for fabricating all the great 
writings in ancient times ; among the 
rest, the Speculum Vite of Roderic 


Zamora. 


Oultreplus je trouvay encore 

Ce feu tout chault ou puis naguere 
Avoit fait Roderic Zamore 

Ce mirouer humain par sainct pere 


De ignol je prins matiere 
Si parhond et si largement 
- Que jen ay faict le fondement.—(/ol, 4.) 
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And furthermore still there I found 
The fire all hot, where not long since 
Roderic of Zamora did found 

His human mirror: by heaven’s prince, 
Matter so large and so profound 

I from that Spaniard’s learning took, 
That I thereon have wrought my book. 


There were no less than five edi- 
tions of the Speculum Vite Humane, 
besides a French translation of it, 
before the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century. 

The arguments on Merchandise, 
fol. 37, are in prose ; as is great part 
of the second book, de I’Estat civil. 
The tyranny of fashion over the 
Courtier’s life is one of the most en- 
tertaining things in this work:— 
Fol. 171. 

Towards the end, there is a brief 
eulogy on Saint Louis, and on the 
reigning monarch, Louis XIT. 

The last of the above-mentioned 
books, the Notables enseignemés, &c. 
is, as the title imports, a collection of 


adages and — : allof these arein 
quatrains. I should take this edition to 
be scarce: for De Bure has only the first 

No. 3028 with an asterisk, in his Bib- 
liographie) printed at Paris, without 
date: but this has many additions. 
There is much wisdom in these, as 
there is in most sayings of this kind ; 
but few readers I doubt are now 
willing to be at the trouble of “ un- 
derstanding a proverb, and the inter- 
pretation ; the words of the wise and 
their dark sayings.” A scantling of 
these therefore will suffice, and they 
shall be such as, to make them the 
more palatable, contain some curious 
intimation of the manners and cus- 
toms of those times. 


Aucuns plaisirs preiient de estre servilles 
Par trop aymer champs villages et bourgs 
Autres desir ont frequenter les cours 


Mais benistz sont les habitans es villes—(WVot paged.) 


Some choose the lowly villain’s servile state, 
Their love of fields, and thorps and burghs so great ;. 


Others prefer the court: 


but blest are they 


Who safe in towns do pass their lives away. 


Aucuns y a sans raison ne propos 

Qui es maisons escrissvent leurs devises 
Noms et surnons en differentes guises ; 
Murailles sont paintes des mains des sots. 


There are who fondly do their houses paint 

With signs armorial trick’d in colours quaint, 

And names and surnames mark’d in divers scrolls ; 
These are walls pictured by the hands of fools. 





Limprudent meine et tient dessus ses mains 
Chiens et oyseaux oyant messe a leglise 
En ce faisant dieu servir ne se advise 


Devotion trouble aux autres humains. 


Unwise the man who heareth mass, I wist, 


With hound in leash, or hawk upon his fist ; 
He comes not into church to worship there, 


But to disturb his neighbours at their prayet. 
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A la cliquette on congnoist les lepreux, 


Et au pourceau I 


sainct Anthoine, 


Lhabit bigot ne fait le devot moyne, 
Ne le harnoys lhomme hardy et preux. 


The lepers by the warning clack are known, 

As by his pig Saint Anthony is shown ; 

The inky cloak makes not the monk devout, 
Nor trappings proud the soldier brave and stout. 


Qui veut scavoir au soir et au matin 
Les differens ces noyses ou querelles 
Il doit aller pour ouyr des nouvelles 
Ches les barbiers au four ou au moulin. 


He who at morn and eve would duly know 
How news and scandal with his neighbours go, 
May of such idle chit-chat have his fill 

At barbers’ shops, the oven, or the mill. 


Pierre Gringore died about the year 1545. 








REPORT OF MUSIC. 


We announced in our last the in- 
tended Concert of the pupils educated 
at the Royal Academy. Of this in- 
stitution, we have several times had 
occasion to speak. It has now been 
opened about twelve months, there 
are upon the foundation ten girls and 
eleven boys, and five boys and nine 
girls students not on the foundation, 
The donations amount to a total, 
something above 6000/., and the an- 
nual subscriptions to about $820/, 
There are twenty-five Visitors, twen- 
ty-nine Directors, and twelve Com- 
mittee-men, chosen from amongst the 
nobility and gentry who have sub- 
scribed ; and no less than forty-four 
Professors, or about two masters for 
each pupil are enumerated. But all 

us apparatus is not so much for ser- 
vice as display. ‘The Committee of 
avagement has, it should seem, 
contrived to expend nearly all the 
money ; for the few Professors who 
do attend were in January soli- 
cited to give instruction geatis for 
one quarter. Such a statement is 
sufficient to preve how excellently 
this Academy (for the education of 
about thirty musicians) is planned 
-~ organized. But to. the concert. 
t was in two acts, and there was 
Arrit, 1824. 


least the 


much variety, the young performers 
exhibiting on the pianoforte, harp, 
violin, violoncello, and hautbois 
(solo), besides performing in con- 
certed pieces, ah accompaniment, as 
well as singing. There are, certainly, 
some children of great talent: Bla- 
grove, on the violin (who promises 
to be a secorid Mori), Miss Chancel- 
lor (pianoforte), Phipps and Packer 
(on the same instrument), Miss Mor- 
gan (the harp), Cooke (the hauthois), 
and Lucas on the violoncello. Miss 
Porter is the best of the singers. It 
is curious that in a national academy 
the selections should chiefly be Ita- 
lian, but the lady who teaches is an 
Italian (Madame Regnandin), and we 
believe that no teacher of English 
singing has yet attended this national 
school. The pupils, however, ma- 
nifested the fruits of talent, diligence, 
and care in themselves, and of able 
instruction generally. How far their 
acquirements are the result of a nine 
months’ tuition is not a question, se- 
veral of the best having made great 
proficiency before they entered the 
walls of the academy, and most of 
them havi i acquired at 

“feet rudiments of those 
a of the art they pursue. But 
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that such a school must produce able 

layers and singers, there can be no 
foubt. Can it be better done (that 
is, less expensively and more use- 
fully) than by private means? This 
is the simple inquiry from the public. 
The first year’s accounts of the Aca- 
demy will solve the query. Whether 
such an institution be called for at all 
is doubtful, but if called for, it is 
quite clear that the establishment is 
begun upon a scale too vast, and in- 
dicating very little of reflection or of 
reasoning upon what is required. 
Three-fourths of the display is mere 
gratuitous ostentation. Many of the 
nominal Professors never gave a les- 
son at the Academy, nor ever desire 
to enter it. 

As the list now stands, it serves as 
a@ pompous advertisement for sub- 
scriptions, a fallacy which the Di- 
rectors ought not to countenance. 
Let the true and exact merits of the 
case be known—let the accounts be 
published, and the benefits fairly 
stated, if it be in the contemplation 
of the officers to aim at continuing 
the institution. In the present state 
of our acquaintance with the plan, 
and its execution, it appears to be 
most expensive, and nearly fruitless, 
a very pretty plaything for a few 
amateur Lords and Ladies, and two 
or three dilettanti Baronets, very 
amiable persons, who love twad- 
dling, and are not displeased with 
the semblance of patronage. 

The series of Subscription Concerts 
announced to be held at the Argyll 
Rooms has been abandoned for want 
of support. The Ancient and the 
Philharmonic are now the only per- 
manent establishments, and these 
may be said, on account of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining admission, not to 
be accessible to the great body of 
the public. And yet a concert, sup- 
ported by the individual interest of 
five such professors as Messrs. Bel- 
lamy, Braham, Hawes, Mori, and 
Welsh, with the addition of “ all the 
talent,” could not muster more than 
150 subscribers! This fact speaks 
volumes, and if Directors do not 
take the hint, and determine to abate 
the demands of the great singers, 
and lower the expensiveness of con- 
certs generally, music in private will 
be the substitute ‘for public exhi- 
bitions of the art. 
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CAprif, 

The Oratorios, or “Grand Per. 
formances” as they are now called, 
form however a concert of general 
resort, and a very cheap concert too, 
when the variety a quantity of 
excellence produced are justly esti. 
mated. When Mr. Bochsa first en. 
tered upon the management of these 
performances, we defended him a. 
gainst charges of monopoly, which 
were hie iously as it appeared) 
fastened upon his engagement of both 
theatres. He hired both to avoid 
the competition which had been fatal 
to the previous conductors, Sir George 
Smart, and Mr. Bishop. This pre- 
caution was attended with no ill ef- 
fect to the public ; on the contrary, 
it was beneficial, for after the aban- 
donment of the concert by two men of 
such prudence and judgment, it is but 
too probable that there might have 
been noone hardy enough to undertake 
an adventure which the talents and 
interest of these eminently clever pro- 
fessors were inadequate to support 
with profit to themselves. Mr. Bochsa 
took no advantage of his monopoly 
by advance of prices, or otherwise. 
He engaged all the talent that could 
be enlisted, both foreign and Eng- 
lish, and no one could have been 
more solicitous to introduce the most 
agreeable novelties than he has been. 
Indeed, he has lately shown the most 
judicious and praiseworthy attention 
to national predilections, by the pre- 
dominance fie has given to native ta- 
lent. In spite of all this precaution 
and all this attraction, there is strong 
reason to fear that the concern has 
not been profitable to him. 

At such a moment, then, the com- 
mencement of such a competition as 
the’ Concerts Spirituels (given on the 
Friday nights, at the ee House) 
seems alike injurious to OO or by 
of the Oratorios, and uncalled for by 
the public ; and, it appears a little 
extraordinary, that the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who has guarded the inter- 
ests of the winter = ~~ Song 

lar care inst all encroac ; 
Should not aitve given more consider- 
ation td the pin ere Athen 
case, before he granted a 
the lessees of the Opera House. - 
does seem a little hard upow ™r. 
Bochsa, after having > 
the public the best and cheape! a 
cert in London, and without ® 
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recompense to himself,—it does seem 
a little hard that a new competitor 
should be allowed to enter a field 
where he was not required. The 
public will not be benefited, the les- 
sees of the Opera House cannot be 
gainers, but the proprietor of the 
Oratorios will probably be a con- 
siderable sufferer. 

The Oratorios (for we must still 
keep the original distinctive title) 
have been brought nearer to their 

rimitive design this season than has 
-” observable of late years. The 
sacred and secular parts have been 
kept asunder. The vocal performers 
are nearly all English, which, if it 
has not absolutely excluded the com- 
mixture of the pieces from the Italian 
Opera Buffa, has, at least, prevented 
their elbowing in profane contiguity 
the most solemn scriptural compo- 
sitions. The plan has apparently 
been to give two acts of sacred mu- 
sic (Acis and Galatea, an act of the 
Creation, or of selections from Han- 
del, for instance) with one miscella- 
neous, of a lighter quality, from mo- 
dern authors. On the 17th of March, 
an Oratorio, new to this country, 
called Jerusalem Delivered, and 
written by the Abbé Stadler, was 
performed. It has far greater claims 
to celebrity than the unhappy Day of 
Judgment. The overture is masterly 
and original. There is a chorus, 
with occasional solos, which, after 
the manner of Rossini’s splendid duet, 
Ah se puoi in Mose, introduces the 
image of an army in march, by 
means of the accompaniment. There 
was also a tenor song, which was 
very effective. But every thing of 
this sort fails to a certain degree in 
this country, from our intimate ac- 
quaintance with Handel; the recol- 
‘ection of whose grandeur always 
leaves an English audience dissatis- 
fied with every other composition of 
this species. Thus the public has 
nothing to blame in the conductor, 
and much to praise, for he is liberal 
in his engagements, active in pursuit 
of novelty, and judicious both in his 
selections and arrangements, while 
the preference and patronage he ex- 
tends to English talent * ought to ob- 
literate all prejudice against him as a 


foreigner, and to insure the respect 
of the English public, whose estima- 
tion and whose predilections are both 
consulted. 

The concerts of ancient and mo- 
dern sacred music at the Opera 
House are, on the contrary, entirely 
supported by foreign singers, with 
the exception of poor solitary Miss 
Love ; and be it remembered that 


these Concerts Spirituels are, half of 


them at least, pieces from Italian 
operas ; Madame Catalani has been, 
in point of fact, the attraction upon 
which the whole fabric rests. On 
the first night she sang Rule Britan- 
nia, Gratias agimus, Angels ever 
bright and fair, and Martin Luther's 
Hymn. But even her strong attrac- 
tion fails—the houses have been very 
thin, and we know that boxes, tick- 
ets, &c. have been offered at less 
than half price by the mdsic shops. 
These are facts which should be 
known to the Lord Chamberlain, be- 
cause it proves that the public are not 
sufficiently interested to extenuate 
an opposition which may be ruinous 
to one individual who has absorbed 
so much as. Mr. Bochsa in the Ora- 
torios, without benefit to others or to 
the public. The veteran Clementi 
produced a symphony ‘on the first 
night, and presided at its perform- 
ance. It is a delightful composition, 
written with as much vigour as any 
of his early works. Rossini directs 
the whole. 

Many benefit concerts are already 
announced, and, it is to be presumed, 
that from the absence of concerts of 
general admission, they will be better 
attended than in former years. Mr. 
Ries, the composer, who retires from 
professional life, and from England, 
takes his farewell on the 8th of April. 
We hope he will experience that 
support which his genius merits, and 
which will shed a bright though 

arting gleam over his retirement. 
He will, it is understood, still con- 
tinue to compose. 

We have reserved the last place in 
our report for the re-appearance of 
Madame Catalani on the boards of 
the King’s Theatre. Often as she 
has been seen and heard in the or- 
chestra since her arrival in England, 





* We must postpone our intended remarks on the singers till a future and a better op- 


portunity. 
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Il Fanatieo per la Musica, 
in. which Madame Catalani 


is evening, in thin’ as to affor 
order, wesuppose, to admit of various he 


additions for the of a legiance to her supret 
powers, Pp — 7 * : > : ” e : 
sung were the songs Pucitta’s Il mic 
ben, Ia di Marte, Cianchettini’s Se 
mat turbo, and Rode’s air with varia- 
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Education. 





[ April, 


EDUCATION. 


_-—- 


PLANS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF BOYS IN LARGE NUMBERS.+ 





Turs is the work of a very inge- 
nious man, and records the most ori- 
ginal experiment in Education which 
in this country at least has been at- 
tempted since the date of those com- 
municated by the Edgeworths. We 
say designedly “‘in this country ;” 
because to compare it with some con- 
tinental schemes which have been 
only recently made known to the En- 
glish public (and not fully made 
known even yet) would impose upon 
us a minute review of those schemes, 
which would be, first, disproportion- 
ate to our limits—secondly, out of its 
best situation, because it would be 
desirable to examine those schemes 
separately for the direct purpose of 
determining their own absolute value, 
and not indirectly and incidentally 
for the purpose of a comparison. The 
Madras system, again, is excluded 
from the comparison—not so much for 
the reason alleged (p. 123—5), by the 
author before us—as though that 
system were essentially different from 
his own in its purpose and applica- 
tion: the purpose of the Madras sys- 
tem is not exclusively economy of 
expense, but in combination with 
that purpose a far greater accuracy 
(and therefore reality) in the know- 
ledge communicated than could be 
obtained on the old systems ; on this 
account therefore the possible appli- 
cation of the Madras system is not 
simply to the education of the poor, 
though as yet the actual application 


of it may have been chiefly to them, 
but also to the education of the rich ; 
and in fact it is well known that the 
Madras system (so far from being 
essentially a system for the poor) has 
been adopted in some of the great 
classical schools of the kingdom.t 
The difference is more logically 
stated thus—that the Madras system 
regards singly the em of the 
knowledge given, and (with a view 
to that) the mode of giving it: where- 
as the system, which we are going 
to review, does not confine its view 
to man as a being capable of know- 
ledge but extends it to man as a being 
capable of action, moral or pruden- 
tial: it is therefore a much more com- 
prehensive system. The system be- 
fore us does not exclude the final 
purpose of the Madras system: on 
the contrary, it is laudably solicitous 
for the fullest and most accurate com- 
munication of knowledge, and sug- 
gests many hints for the attainment 
of that end as just and as useful as 
they are enlightened. But it does 
not stop here: it goes further, and 
contemplates the whole man witha 
reference to his total means of use- 
fulness and happiness in life. 

hence, by the way, it seems to us 
essential—that the whole child should 
on this system be surrendered to 
the school ; i. e. that there should be 
no day-scholars ; and this principle 
we shall further on endeavour to esta- 
blish on the evidence of a case re- 





* Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruction of Boys in large Numbers; 
Drawn from Experience. London: 1822. 8vo. : 
+ The distinguishing excellence of the Madras system is not that it lodges in the 


pupils themselves the functions which on the old systems belong 


to the masters, and thus 


at the same blow by which it secures greater accuracy of knowledge gets rid of a f . 


expense in masters: for this, though a great merit, is a derivative merit : 
lies in a still 
of the system by which, when once established, the 


of the possibility of this advantage 


the 
viz. in the artificial mechanism 
works itself, and thus neutral- 


izes and sets at defiance all difference of ability in the teachers —which pomiee? ay 


mined the whole success of the school. Hence is obtained this 
henceforward the blessing of education in its elementary parts 


is made independent of 


accident, and as much carried out of the empire of luck as the manufacture of woollen 
or cottons. That it is mechanic, is no conditional praise (as alleged by the author bef of 


us) bat the absolute praise of the Madras 
fear, as he and many others have insin 
human intellect. 


: neither is there any just ground 
that We should’ injure the treatm of 
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lated by the author himself.* On the 
whole therefore we have designedly 
stated our general estimate of the 
author’s system with a reference to 
that of the Edgeworths; not only 
because it has the same comprehen- 
siveness of object, and is in some de- 
gree a further expansion of their me- 
thod and their principles; but also 
because the author himself strikingly 
resembles the Edgeworths in style 
and composition of mind; with this 
single difference perhaps, that the 
good sense and perception of pro- 
priety (of what in French would be 
called les convenances), which in both 
is the characteristic merit (and, when 
it comes into conflict with any higher 
quality, the characteristic defect ),— 
in him is less coloured by sarcastic 
and contemptuous feelings; which 
in all cases are unamiable feelings, 
and argue some defect of wisdom 
and magnanimity ; but, when direct- 
ed (as in the Edgeworths they some- 
times are) against principles in hu- 
man nature which lie far beyond 
the field of their limited philosophy, 
recoil with their whole strength upon 
those who utter them. It is upon 
this consideration of his intellectual 
affinity with the Edgeworths that we 
are the less disposed to marvel at his 
estimate of their labours: that, for 
instance, at p. 192 he styles their 
work on education “ inestimable,” 
and that at p. 122, though he stops 
short of proposing “ divine honours” 
to Miss Edgeworth, the course of his 


logic nevertheless binds him to 
mean that on Grecian principles 
such honours are “ due to her.” So 


much for the general classification 
and merits of the author, of whom 
we know nothing more than—that, 
from his use of the Scotticisms— 
“succumb,”—** compete,”—and “ in 
place of” for ‘instead of” he ought 
to be a Scotchman: now then for 
his system. 

Of this we may judge by two 
criterla—experimentally by its re- 
sult, or @ priori by its internal 
aptitude for attaining its ends. Now 
as to the result, it must be remem- 
bered that—even if the author of 
any system could be relied on as an 
Impartial witness to its result—yet, 
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because the result of a system of 
education cannot express itself in any 
one insulated fact, it will demand as 
much judgment to abstract from any 
limited experience what really is 
the result as would have sufficed to 
determine its merits ad priori without 
waiting for any result. Consequent- 
ly, as it would be impossible to ex- 
onerate ourselves from the necessity 
of an elaborate act of judgment by 
any appeal to the practical test of 
the result—seeing that this result 
would again require an act of judg- 
ment hardly Jess elaborate for its sa- 
tisfactory settlement than the @ priori 
examination which it had been meant 
to supersede,—we may as well do 
that at first which we must do in the 
end ; and, relying upon our own un- 
derstandings, say boldly that the 
system is good or bad because on 
this argument it is evidently cal- 
culated to do good or on that argu- 
ment to do evil, than blindly pro- 
nounce—it is good or it is bad, be- 
cause it has produced—or has failed 
of producing — such and such 
effects; even if those effects were 
easy to collect. In fact, for any con- 
clusive purpose of a practical test, 
the experience is only now beginning 
to accumulate: and here we may 
take occasion to mention that we had 
ourselves been misinformed as to the 
duration of the experiment; for a 
period of four years, we were told, a 
school had existed under the system 
here developed: but this must be a 
mistake, founded perhaps on a foot- 
note at p. 83 which says—“< The 
plan has now been in operation more 
than four years:” but the plan there 
spoken of is not the general system, 
but a single feature of it—viz. the 
abolition of corporal punishment: in 
the text this plan had been repre- 
sented as an immature experiment, 
having then ‘had a trial of nine 
months” only: and therefore, as 
more than 33 years had elapsed from 
that time to the publication of the 
book, a note is properly added de- 
claring that the experiment had suc- 
ceeded, and that the author could 
“ not imagine any motive str 

enou h to force him back to the 


Pp .” The system generally 





* We have since found that we have not room for it: the case is stated and argued 


the A 


ppendix 
plea was sound, and ought not to have been set aside. 


(p. 220227) ; but’ in our opinion not fairly argued. 
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however must have existed now (i. e. 
November 1823) for nearly eight 
years at the least: so much is evi- 
dent from a note at p. 79, where a 
main regulation of the system is said 
to have been established “ early in 
1816.” Now a period of seven or 
eight years must have been sufficient 
to carry many of the senior pupils 
into active life, and to carry many of 
the juniors even into situations where 
they would be brought into close 
comparison with the pupils of other 
systems. vena sone so much 
experience as is involved in the fact 
of the systems outliving such a com- 
cede in the continued appro- 

ation of its founder who is manifest- 
ly avery able and a conscientious 
man,—so much experience, we say, 
may be premised for the satisfaction 
of those who demand practical tests. 
For ourselves, we shall abide rather 
in our valuation of the system by the 
internal evidence of its composition 
as stated and interpreted by its au- 
thor. An abstract of all that is 
essential in this statement we shall 
now lay before our readers. 





What is the characteristic differ- 
ence, in the fewest possible words, 
of this system as opposed to all 
others? We no where find this 
stated in a pointed manner: the au- 
thor has left it rather to be collected 
from his general exposition; and 
therefore we conceive that we shall 
be entitled to his thanks by placing 
it in a logical, if possible in an anti- 
thetic, shape. In order to this, we 
ask—what is a school? A school is 
a body of young persons more or less 
perfectly organized—which, by means 
of a certain constitution or system of 
arrangements (A), aims at attaining 
a certain object (B) Now in all 
former schemes of education this A 
stood to B the positive quantity sought 
in the relation of a logical negative 
(i. e. of a negation of quantity = 0), 
or even of a mathematic negative 
(i. e. of — x):—but on this new 
system of the author before us 
(whom, for the want of a better 
name, we shall call the Experimen- 
talist) A for the first time bears to 
B the relation of a positive quantity. 
The terms positive and negative are 
sufficiently opposed to each other to 
eoufer upon our contradistinction of 
this system from all others a very 
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marked and antithetic shape ; 
the only question upon it, saan 
arises, is this—are these terms justi- 
fied in their application to this case? 
That they are, will appear thus :— 
Amongst the positive objects (or B) 
of every school, even the very worst, 
we must suppose the culture of mo. 
rals to be one: a mere day-school 
may perhaps reasonably confine its 
pretensions to the disallowance of any 
thing positively bad; because here 
the presumption is that the parents 
undertake the management of their 
children excepting in what regards 
their intellectual education: but, 
wherever the heads of a school step 
into the full duties of a child’s natu- 
ral guardians, they cannot absolve 
themselves from a responsibility for 
his morals. Accordingly, this must 
be assumed of course to exist 
amongst the positive objects of every 
boarding-school. Yet so far are the 
laws and arrangements of exist- 
ing schools from at all aiding and 
promoting this object, that their very 
utmost pretension is—that they do 
not injure it. Much injustice and 
oppression for ew take place in 
the intercourse of all boys with each 
other; and in most schools “ the 
stern edict against bearing tales,” 
causes this to go unredressed (P. 78): 
on the other hand in a school where 
a system of nursery-like surveillance 
was adopted, and “ every trifling 
injury was the subject of immediate 
appeal to the supreme power” (>. 
80), the case was still worse. “T 
indulgence of this garner 
creased it beyond all endurance. Be- 
fore the master had time to examme 
the justice of one complaint, his at- 
tention was called away to redress 
another; until, wearied with investi- 
gation into offences which were either 
too trifling or too justly provoked for 
punishment, he treated all complain- 
ants with harshness, heard their ac- 
cusations with incredulity, and thus 
tended, by a first e , to the 
re-establishment of the old system. 
The issue in any case was—that, 
apart from what nature and the 
Sts moras the choo eda 
e sm 

did nothing at all except by the post 
tive moral imstruction which 
child might draw from hie lesan 
ie. from B. But as to Aye 
school arrangements, either at a 
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their effect was = 0; or possibly, by 
capricious interference for the regu- 
lation of what was beyond their 
power to regulate, they actually dis- 
turbed the moral sense ; (i. e. their 
effect was = —vz.) Now, on the 
new system of our Experimentalist, 
the very laws and regulations, which 
are in any case necessary to the going 
on of a school, have such an origin 
and are so administered as to cul- 
tivate the sense of justice and mate- 
rially to enlarge the knowledge of 
justice. These laws emanate from 
the boys themselves, and are admi- 
nistered by the boys. That is to say, 
A (which on the old system is at best 
a mere blank, or negation, and some- 
times even an absolute negative with 
regard to B) thus becomes a positive 
agent in relation to B—i. e. to one of 
the main purposes of the school. 
Again, to descend to an illustration 
of a lower order, in most schools 
arithmetic is one part of B: now on 
the new system it is so contrived that 
what is technically termed calling 
over, which on any system is a neces- 
sary arrangement for the prevention 
of mischief, and which usually ter- 
minates there (i. e. in an effect =0), 
becomes a positive means of culti- 
vating an elementary rule of arith- 
metic in the junior students—and an 
—— oo in all: i.e. 
ere again, from being simply = 0, 
A becomes = + x in g ation to B. 
A school in short, on this system, 
burns its own smoke: The mere ne- 
gative conditions of its daily goings 
on, the mere waste products of its 
machinery, being converted into the 
positive pabulum of its life and mo- 
tion. Such then, we affirm, is the 
brief abstract—-antithetically ex- 
pressed—of the characteristic prin- 
ciple by which the system under re- 
View is distinguished from all former 
systems: In relation to B (which 
suppose 20 x) A, which heretofore 
was = — 2, or at best = 0, now be- 
comes = + 2, or + 22, or 3x, as it 
may happen. In this lies the merit 
of the conception: what remains to 
be inquired—is in what degree, and 
upon what parts of B, it attains this 
conversion of A into a positive quan- 
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tity: and this will determine the me- 
rit of the execution. Let us now 
therefore turn to the details of the 
book. 

The book may be properly dis- 
jac xg into two parts: the first of 
which from page 1 to page 125 in- 
clusively patie BA sg Me three 
first chapters) unfolds and reviews 
the system: all that remains from 

126 to page 218 inclusively 
(i. e. to the end)—comprehending 
four chapters—may be considered as 
a second or miscellaneous part, treat- 
ing of some general topics in the 
business of education, but with a 
continual reference to the principles 
laid down in the first part. An ap- 
es of twenty pages, contains a 

y of illustrative documents. The 
first of the three chapters, composing 
what we have called the first part, is 
entitled “ Outline of the System:” 
and, as it is very brief, we shall ex- 
tract it nearly entire. 


A schoolmaster being a governor as well 
as a teacher, we must consider the boys 
both as a community and as a body of pu- 
pils. The principle of our government is 
to leave, as much as possible, all power in 
the hands of the boys themselves: To this 
end we permit them to elect a committee, 
which enacts the laws of the school, subject 
however to the vetu of the head master. 
We have also courts of justice for the trial 
of both civil and criminal causes, and a 
vigorous police for the preservation of or- 
der. Our rewards consist of a few prizes 
given at the end of each half year to those 
whose exertions have obtained for them the 
highest rank in the school; and certain 
marks which are gained from time to time 
by exertions of talent and ind . These 
marks are of two kitids: the most valuable, 
called premial* marks, will ase a ho- 
liday ; the others are received in liquidation 
of forfeits. Our punishments + are fine 
and imprisonment. I public 


rank is an object of great 
the boys; with us it is entirely dependent 
on the state of their acquirements ; and our 
ing to excellence are so 
—that no one is safe, without con- 
ion, from losing his The 
study in 
classes, that fhe master may have time for 
copious explanations ; it an object of 





* “ Premial marks :” this designation is vicious in point of logic : how is it thus dis- 


tinguished from the less valuable ? 


+ “ Our punishments,” &e. This is inaccurate: by p. 83 “ di 


offices” is one of the punishments, 


ility to fill certain 
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be led to reason upon all his 

Economy of time is a matter of importance 
with us: we look upon all restraint as an 
evil, and to young persons as a very serious 
evil: we are therefore constantly in ‘search 
of means for ensuring the effective employ- 
ment of every minute which is spent in 
school-room, that the boys may have ample 
time for exercise in the open air. 
middle state between work and play is ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the habits * of the 
pupil: we have succeeded, by great atten- 
tion to order and regularity, in reducing it 
almost to nothing. We avoid much con- 
fusion by accustoming the boys to march ; 
which they do with great precision, headed 
by a band of young performers} from 
their own body. 


Such is the outline of the system 
as sketched by the author himself: 
to us however it appears an insuffi- 
cient outline even for “ the general 
reader” to whom it is addressed: 
without having “ any intention of 
reducing the system to practice,” the 
most general reader, if he asks for 
any information at all, will ask for 
more than this. We shall endeavour 
therefore to draw up an account of 
the plan somewhat Ae meagre, by 
separating the important from the 
trivial details. For this purpose we 
shall begin—1l. with the GoveRn- 
MENT of the school; i. e. with an 
account of the legislative, the erecu- 
tive, and the judicial powers, where 
lodged—held by what tenure—and 
how administered. The legislative 
ccf is vested in a committee of 

oys elected by the boys themselves. 
The members are elected monthly ; 
the boy, who ranks highest in the 
school, electing one member; the 
two next in rank another; the three 
next a third; andsoon. The head- 
master as well as all the under-masters 
are members by virtue of their office. 
This arrangement might seem likely 
to throw a dangerous weight in the 
deliberations of the “ house” into 
the hands of the executive power, 
especially as the head-master might 
pursue Queen Anne’s policy aie 
the he ministers—and, by intro- 
ducing the fencing-master—the danc- 
ing-master—the riding-master, &c. 
under the unconstitutional equivoca- 
tion of the word “ teachers,” carry a 
favourite measure in the teeth of the 





party. Hitherto however 
ng. sovereign has sho 

a desire to strengthen those 
checks upon his own authority which 
make him a limited monar 


 eayewres 
laudab 


the committee's 
mee (p. 5): and, where any 
teacher himself happens to be inter. 
ested in the question before the house 
e. g. in a case of appeal from any 
ision of his), “ it lately been 
the etiquette” for that one who does 
attend to decline voting. Thus we 
see that the liberty of the subject is 
on the growth: which is a sure ar- 
ponent that it has not been abused. 
n fact, as a fresh proof of the eter- 
nal truth—that in proportion as hu- 
man beings are honourably confided 
in, they will in the gross become worthy 
of confidence, it will give pleasure to 
the reader to be informed that, though 
this committee “ has the formation 
of all the laws and regulations of the 
school (excepting such as determine 
the hours of attendance and the re- 
ar amount of exercises to be per- 
ormed),” yet ‘ the master’s assent 
has never even in a single instance 
been withheld or even delayed.” “I 
do not remember,” says Sir William 
Temple in 1683 to his son, “ ever to 
have refused any thing you have de- 
sired of me; which i take to be a 
greater compliment to you than to 
myself; since for a young man to 
make none but reasonable desires is 
yet more extraordinary than for an 
old man to think them so.” A good 
arrangement has been adopted for 
the purpose of combining the benefits 
of mature deliberation with the vi- 
our and dispatch necessary for sud- 
a emergencies : by a standing or- 
der of the committee a week's notice 
must be given before a new law can 
be introduced for discussiow: in cases 
of urgency therefore a sort of orders 
of council are by a sub-com- 
mittee composed of two principal 
officers for the time being: tes 
may of course be intercepted in /i- 
mine by the veto of the master ; 
they may be annulled by the general 
committee: in any case they expire 
in a fortnight: and thus not only 1s 
a present necessity met, bu of. 
opportunity gained for trying the 








* “ Habits!" habits of what ? 
t “* Performers!" Musical performers, we presume. . 
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fect of a law before it is formally 
proposed. The executive body, ex- 
clusively of its standing members the 
upper and lower masters, is com- 
posed of a sheriff (whose duties are 
to levy fines imposed by the court of 
justice, and to imprison on non-pay- 
ment)—of a magistrate, and of two 
constables. All these officers are 
elected every month by the com- 
mittee immediately after its own 
election. The magistrate is bound, 
in conjunction with his constables, to 
detect all offences committed in the 
school: petty cases of dispute he de- 
cides himself, and so far becomes a 
judicial officer: cases beyond his own 
jurisdiction he sends to the attorney- 
general, directing him to draw an 
impeachment against the offending 
arty: he also enforces all penalties 
bale a certain amount. Of the ju- 
dicial body we shall speak a little 
more at length. The principal offi- 
cers of the court are the ju who 
is elected monthly by the committee, 
and the attorney-general who is a 
pointed at the same time by the 
master. The court assembles every 
week: and the. jury, consisting of 
six, is ** chosen by lot from among 
the whole number of qualified boys :” 
disqualifications arise in three ways ; 
on account of holding a judicial 
office, on account of conviction by 
the court within the preceding month, 
and on account of youth (or, what 
we presume to be tantamount, being 
“in certain lower classes”). The 
jury choose their own foreman. ‘The 
attorney-general and the accused 
party, if the case be penal, and each 
disputant, if civil, has a peremptory 
challenge of three, and an unlimited 
right of challenge for cause. The 
judge decides upon the validity of 
the objections. Such is the consti- 
tution of the court: its forms of pro- 
ceeding we cannot state in fewer 
words than those of the Experiment- 
alist which we shall therefore quote : 


“ The officers of the court and the 


Jury having taken their seats, the 
defendant (when the cause is penal) 
is called to the bar by the crier of the 
court, and placed between the con- 
stables. The clerk of the court then 
reads the indictment, at the close of 
which the defendant is asked if he 
object to any of the jury—when he 
may make his challenges (as before 
stated). The same is put 


to the attorney-general. A short time 
is then allowed the defendant to 
plead guilty, if he be so disposed: he 
is asked no question however that he 
may not be induced to tell a false- 
hood: but, in order to encourage an 
acknowledgment of the fault, when 
he pleads guz/tv—a small deduction 
is made from the penalty appointed 
by the law for the offence. The 
ant is—that at least five 
out of six of those who are justly 
accused acknowledge the offence in 
the first instance. If the defendant 
be determined to stand his trial, the 
attorney-general opens the case and 
the trial proceeds. The defendant 
may either plead his own cause, or 
employ a schoolfellow as counsel— 
which he sometimes does. The judge 
takes notes of the evidence, to assist 
him in delivering his charge to the 
jury: in determining the sentence he 
is guided by the regulations enacted 
by the committee, which affix pu- 
nishments varying with the mag- 
nitude of the offence and the age of 
the defendant, but invest the judge 
with the power of increasing or di- 
minishing the penalty to the extent 
of one-fourth.” A copy of the sen- 
tence is laid before the master, who 
has of course “ the power of miti- 
gation or pardon.” From the de- 
cision of the court there lies an ap- 
peal to the committee, which is thus 
not only the legislative body but also 
the supreme court of judicature. 
Two such appeals however are all 
that have yet occurred: both were 
brought by the attorney-general—of 
course therefore against verdicts of 
acquittal ; and both verdicts were 
reversed. Fresh evidence however 
was in both cases laid before the 
committee in addition to that which 
had been heard in the court below ; 
and on this as well on other grounds 
there was good reason to acquit the 
jury of all partiality. Whilst appeals 
ave thus Seen so rare from the ver- 
dicts of juries, appeals from the de- 
cisions of the magistrate, and even 
from those of ie oe nave.nom 
uent : e - 
ens ive beat affirmed by the com- 
mittee; and, when they have been 
reversed, in all but two cases the re- 
versal has met with the sanction of 
the teachers as a body. Even in these 
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annulled) the Experimentalist is him- 
self of opinion (P- 12) that. the non- 
concurrence of the teachers may pos- 
sibly have been owing to a partiality 


on their side. So far indeed as his ex- had 


perience had then extended, the Expe- 
rimentalist tells us (p. 79) that “ one 
solitary instance only” had occurred 
in which the verdict of the jury did 
not coincide with his own opinion. 
This judgment, deliberately pro- 
nounced by so competent a re. oa 
combined with the entire acquiescence 
in the verdict of the jury which is 
argued by the non-existence of any 
appeals except on the side of the 
crown (and then only in two in- 
stances), is a very striking attesta- 
tion to the spirit of conscientious jus- 
tice developed in the students by this 
confidence in their ienaints in- 
tegrity. ‘“ Great,” says the Experi- 
mentalist, “ great, but of course un- 
expressed, anxiety has more than once 
been felt by us—lest the influence of 
a leading boy, which in every school 
must be considerable, should over- 
come the virtue of the jury: but our 
fears have been uniformly relieved, 
and the hopes of the offender crushed, 
by the voice of the foreman pro- 
nouncing, in a shrill but steady tone, 
the awful word—Guilty !” Some per- 
sons, who hate all innovations, will 
pronounce all this “ mummery,” 
which is a very compendious piece of 
criticism. For ourselves, though we 
cannot altogether agree with the Ex- 
perimentalist, who seems to build too 
much on an assumption that nature 
and increasing intercourse with hu- 
man life contribute nothing of them- 
selves without any artificial discipline 
to the evolution and culture of the 
sense of justice and to the power of 
the understanding for discovering 
where justice lies, yet thus much is 
evident, 1. That the intellectual fa- 
culties must be sharpened by the 
constant habit of discriminating the 
just and the unjust in concrete cases 
such as a real experience of life pro- 
duces ; 2. That the moral sense must 


be deepened, if it were only by look. 
ing back upon so large a body of 
; as it 
were, by the resistance which they 
often overcome arising out of 
their own immediate interest, the 
mightiness of the conscientious power 
within which had compelled them 
to such decisions ; 3. That all sorts 
of forensic ability is thus cherished - 
and much ability indeed of larger ap. 
plication: thus the logical faculty of 
abstracting the essential from the ac- 
cidental is involved in the summing 
up of the judge ; in the pleadings for 
and against are involved the rhe. 
torical arts of narrating facts per- 
spicuously—of arranging arguments 
in the best order of meeting (there- 
fore of remembering) the counter- 
arguments ; of solving sophisms ; of 
disentangling misrepresentations—of 
weighing the value of probabilities 
—to say nothing of elocution and the 
arts of style and diction which even 
the of wer court and the com- 
mittee (as is at p. 105) must 
tend a 4. (to ‘esos toa 
humbler use) that in this way the 
master is absolved from the gri 
waste of time in administering jus- 
tice, which on the old system was 
always imperfect justice that it might 
waste but little time, and which yet 
wasted much time though it was im- 
perfect justice. The author's own 


have not already discovered that by 
the establishment of a system of legis- 
lation and jurisprudence wherein the 
power of the master is bounded by 
general rules, and the duties of the 
scholar accurately defined, and 

the boys are called upon 


i 


of 
(We are sorry our limits compel us to defer the insertion of the remainder 


of this Review till the next month.) 
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FLEET-STREET BIOGRAPHY.*® 


Srerane said, he pitied the man 
who could travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and find all barren ; he might’ 
have extended his pity a little fur- 
ther, and have expressed his willing- 
ness to bestow it on him whocould take 
his place for life in any given spot “ in 
this varsal world,” and not find ample 
materials for history around him. 
Every keeper of an apple-stall might 
unstore his “fruits of experience ” if 
he chose to abandon the pippins for 
the pen, during a brief hour or two ; 
and each sweeper at a crossing might 
give a trifle to the world, if he did 
not generally know that the besom 
was more profitable than the book. 
That worthy walking advertisement 
of Warren, who stands hat in hand 
at the hottom of Ludgate Hill, taking 
a constant toll from those who vene- 
rate clean shoes and black faces, 
could and should bequeath “ the fruits 
of experience” to mankind. With his 
knowledge of, and intercourse with, 
his fellow creatures, he would manage 
a brace of quartos as big as Parry’s 
Pole Books, or those of Westminster 
in the severest election days. The 
world passes on before him, and he, 
with his back against the obelisk, 
remains a calm looker on !—He an- 
gles in that thick and endless stream 
for any thing he can catch, and all 
fish are welcome to his beaver net !— 
Of course, angler like, the sport can- 
not be carried on without meditation, 
—and why, we earnestly ask, should 
the fruit of this meditation be lost ? 
We have had our attention more par- 
tieularly attracted to this flower, 
bern to blush unseen,—this gem, of 
passat ray serene !—because a neigh- 
our of Mr. Waithman and of this 
sable philosopher, with an ind 
highly honourable to him, has, in his 
Sith year, written about to the right 
and left of him, and given us a faith- 
ful and energetic history of 's- 
court, La hill up as as 
Blades’s glass-shop, Whipham’s a 
little above Bouverie-street, and the ’ 
People and places within the rules of 


rs—History near-sighted, sitting 

y the fire, and pottering over do« 
mestic intelligence with magnifying 
glasses. We love this unpresuming 
conduct in Old Memorialists! Why 
should kings and countries only have 
their Recorders ?>—May not the City 
be allowed one, and not merely for 
Old Bailey purposes? There are the 
Gibbons, the Humes, and the Ro- 
bertsons, for big History in its fea- 
thers and finery ; but the time is 
come, when, as the clergyman says, 
“ Pride shall have a fall!”—and 
therefore the Brasbridges arise for 
little History in her deshabille mo- 
ments, There is room in the world 
for tiny Miss Biffin as well as the 
Swiss giantess !—Fleet-street, Lud- 
gate-hill, a few doors round Bridge- 
street, and the forehead of Fleet- 
market are now written down for 
ever; and we only intreat that the 
author will go on with his good work, ’ 
and do St. Dunstan’s with as little’ 
delay as possible !—Wright’s Shrim 
and Oyster-shop, and Richardson's 
Hotel, and the Cock, and Mr. Utter- 
son’s fishing-tackle-shop, will become 
a cluster of Solomon’s Temples under 
bright Mr. Brasbridge’s hand. 

But to the Fleet-street volume, 
Our historian thus opens his book, 
and we think it is in a style which 
should tempt the public to follow his 
example. 


“ Better late than never,” is an old 
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tain the hand of his sister, a most lovely 
and amiable woman, with a portion of two 
thousand pounds. The strictest friendship 
subsisted between our families, and my do- 
vhestic happiness seemed to have no room 
fer increase, excepting what might be 
brought by children, to whom we naturally 
looked forward as the seal of our felicity. 
But alas! when this blessing, for some 
years delayed, did at length arrive, it was 
in the form of the heaviest calamity. My 
dear wife was safely brought to on the 
19th of March, 1776, and appeared to be 
recovering extremely well; but on the 
tenth day afterwards, whilst sitting in her 
chair, she leaned back her gentle head, and 
died in a moment. My poor infant was 
ut out to nurse, but the woman who took 
im having at the same time a child of her 
own at the breast, most unjustly neglected 
him, and laid the foundation of a sickly 
habit, which deprived me of him in his 
ninth year, to my inexpressible sorrow. 
Thus left a widower, and childless, I 
unhappily sought that relief in dissipation, 
which would have been better found in 
better means. Charles Bannister was one 
of my associates, and it will be readily be- 
lieved, that no deficiency of wit or hilarity 
was found in parties over which he pre- 
sided. ‘* You will ruin your constitution,” 
said a friend to him, “ by sitting up in this 
manner at nights.’”’-—‘* Oh,” replied he, 
** you do not know the nature of my con- 
stitution: I sit up at night to watch it, and 
keep it in repair, whilst you are sleeping 
carelessly in your bed.” (P. 1—3.) 
Beginning the world under the 
auspices of old Charles Bannister was 
not very likely to help a silversmith 
on in trade: and we are soon put 
upon the scent of a bankruptcy. 
First, however, he introduces us to 
Mr. Tattersall, with whom he be- 
came acquainted as a member of the 
Highflyer Club at the Turf Coffee- 
House. Mr. Brasbridge is invited to 
Highflyer Hall, and thither he goes in 
company with “ Thomas Smith, of 
Bridge-street, brandy - merchant,” 
and Mr. Fozzard, “ the great stable- 
keeper !” ‘Tattersall shows the his- 
torian sixty brood mares, with their 
progeny, which latter, to hig utter 
astonishment, had been sold “ in 
their mothers’ bellies.” 


The chances and — in commercial 


life are almost proverbial; yet it may be 
deemed a singular instance of worldly vi- 
cissitudes, when I inform my readers, that 
of this quartette who set off so merrily for 
Highflyer Hall, Mr. Smith became the 
Lord Mayor in after life, Mr. Fozzard and 
myself were bankrupts, and the fourth, 
whose name I have forgotten, experienced 
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such a reverse of circum 

was glad to of the sienation ae 
which I procured for him on the walk be. 
fore the house of this very Mr. Smith 
whose companion and associate he had bee, 
only a few years before. And here I must 
be allowed to pay a tribute of respect to the 


memory of Mr. Smith, of whose worth, 
Well tried, through many a varying year, 
I can scarcely speak too highly. H 

of humble origin, and hed Ss" saed 
from education, but he was one of whom it 
might be said, that he was born a gentle. 
man; and he joined to the activity and 
acuteness of a tradesman, a polish of de. 
meanour, a suaviler in mudo, that would 
not have disgraced a courtier. (P. 10, 11.) 


We are now, as it will be seen, 
fairly set afloat amongst the Smiths, 
and * all that.” We do not like, 
however, our friend Brasbridge’s 
forgetting the name of the patrol, his 
old Highflyer chum in the days of 
glory: if he had forgotten the Lord 
Mayor's name, we should have liked 
it better. At the club, Whitfield 
was a social soul,—the comedian, 
whom Goldsmith mentioned also, and 
at whom, therefore, fame now may 
be said to shoot with a double-bar- 
relled gun! He had an unbounded 
attachment for the T. B. facetiously 
translated “ T°other Bottle,” by our 
biographer. Colburn too, of the 
Treasury, was a member, and “ Bob 
Tetherington, as merry a fellow as 
ever sat in a chair,” and “ Dear 
Owen,” the confectioner, who, like 
other wags, wrote his own songs, 
and sang them agreeably. The re- 
flection of Mr. Brasbridge at the 
death of all these inestimable spints 
takes the following pensive turn. 

Yet so it is! we all desire Jong life, yet 
we all know that it must be held by the te- 
nure of seeing those whom we most love 
drop into the grave before us. _“* The los 
of our friends,” said his late M sty 
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lent Mr. Chileot money at the Pit- 
door of Drury-lane, both which acts 
met with a proper return.. Two or 
three pages are now devoted to “a 
pair of pinchbeck. sleeve buttons,” 
which we cannot dilate upon. 

Mr. Brasbridge is a Tory, and a 
Tory of 80 is of course pretty strong 
in his prejudices. He liketh not 
men of other opinions, as we shall 
see anon. We just discern his poli- 
tical feeling, budding in a parenthe- 
sis, in the following passage. The 
pleasantry at the conclusion is a se- 
vere punch in the side of Joe Miller. 


I frequently used to ride to the Christo- 
pher at Eton on a Sunday, to be ready to 
goout mm the King’s stag-hounds on Mon- 

ay. I was generally accompanied by Mr. 
Griffiths of Marlborough, a most oe 
and good tempered man. He was at that 
time Secretary to the Guardian Society, for 
protecting against swindlers (not political) 
and sharpers. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Foss, a highly valued friend of mine, for 
whose success in getting the appointment I 
exerted myself to the very utmost of my 
power; and he has drank my health ever 
since on the return of the 21st of March. 
I respect Mr. Foss, as much for his amiable 
qualities as a man, as for his ability and 
watchful attention to the interest of his 
clients, in his. profession. _He has con- 
ducted three causes for me, and gained 
them all. In the last, my opponent wanted 
another trial, which Mr. Foss opposed ; 
but J requested he would not balk the gen- 
tleman of his fancy, for, if he had not had 
enough, I would, to use a vulgar expression, 

ve him a belly-full. .“ This first suit,” 

added, * shall be for every day and the 
other for Sundays.’ (P. 24, 25.) 


Lord Mansfield ‘figures‘away ina 
page of our history. - 


The next time I saw Lord Mansfield was 


in her behalf, a Aceon rade 


If to her share some female errors 
Look in her face, and you forget then all 


a — whenever he ex fyaiga: Igoe 
ne, he asked them their 
sof tig hen To this interro. 
gatory an that he had 
never been drunk in his fe. “ See, gen- 
‘men,” said his Lordship, turning to the 


vou barristers, “ ety ee will 
ifferent poobeat ot 


himself, he had not gone'to bed sober one 
night for fifty years. ‘* See,'my Lord,” 
said the young barristers, ‘** what a cheer- 
ful glass will do.” .‘* Well, gentlemen,” 
replied his Lordship, “ it only proves, that 
some sorts of timber keep better when they 
are wet, and others when they are dry.” 
(P. 26, 27.) 


Mr. Brasbridge was a great mem- 
ber of clubs. He haunted the Crown 
and Rolls in Chancery-lane, and 
trumped the tricks of Ramsbottom, 
the brewer, and of Russell, who 
ruined himself by the lottery: he sat, 
too, at the Globe, in Fieet-street, 
where “ Mr. P., the surgeon, was a 
constant man,” and Archibald Ha- 
milton, the printer, and “ Thomas 
Carnan, the bookseller, who brought 
an action against the Stationers’ Com- 
pany for printing almanacks, and 
won his cause!” And Dunstall, the 
comedian, famous for “ I'm not such 
an ‘elf,” ‘in Love in a Village: and 
Macklin too, of whom we have the 
following characteristic and amusing 
anecdote. 


The veteran Macklin Wi on 
were ing on . 
Ere the Pan of Sakpear ws fred 
to by Billy Upton, a . 
low, with A cbmarkably gruff voice, the 
loudest tones of which he put forth as he 
observed, “* There is a gentleman present 
who can set us to rights: ” then turning to 
Macklin he said, “* Pray, Sir, is it Shake- 
are, or Shakzper 2” ** Sir,” said Mack- 
lin, ** I never p any reply to a thunder- 
bolt.” | (P, 34, 35.) 
Akerman, the keeper of. Newgate, 
and William Woodfall, the reporter, 
were also. Globe boys! Bras idge 
smartly says, in conclusion, ‘‘ The 
Globe was kept. by deputy Thorpe, 
and truly. it ht be said that he 
kept it, for it did net keep him.” 
he following anecdote of Dr. 
Glover is not unamusing; it almost 
ave the romance out of Franken- 
8 ne 





to him ever afterwards, constaritly 

zing of him, and always telling him, 

- it, that, as his honour here tote 
into the world again, he was cs 
port him. (P. 36, 37.) 
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John Mongaw too, was a Globe 
spirit, “ a man universally known 
and esteemed,” with whom we are 
quite unacquainted. He was, it ap- 

$, a great wit in the neighbour- 
of Shoe-lane. 

M was, without exception, the best 
conspanton I ever knew, Qne pight. in 
particular, he was so irresistibly droll, that 
Mr. Woodmason the stock-broker present- 
ed the ludicrous spectacle of a man of six 
feet high rolling about on the floor with 
his arms a-kimbo, to keep himself toge- 
ther, as he said, for that he was certain 
otherwise he should break a blood vessel, 
that fellow Morgan made him laugh so 
much. I was to Morgan what Sir Watkin 
Lewes was to Wilkes, when he complain- 
ed that Wilkes made a butt of him; 
“ True,” said Wilkes, “ still it’s only a 
waste butt.” (P. 39, 40.) 


There was a sixpenny card club at 
the Queen’s Arms too ; at which Mr. 
Brasbridge and nineteen other choice 
spirits joked and revoked incessantly. 
Goodwin was one,—Goodwin, the 
woollen-draper, who invariably ex- 
claimed, when he came down stairs 
of a morning, * Good morrow, Mr. 
Shop. You'll take care of me, Mr. 
Shop, and I'll take care of you!” 

The Cider Cellar too, boasted of 
Mr. prercays company.—lIn truth, 
he seems to have diligently attended 
to the signs of thetimes. Mr. Bras- 
bridge speaks of our Elia as the his- 
torian of the Cider Cellar, the onl 
fact in the valume, we believe, which 
is built on a sandy foundation. 


The “* Free and Easy under the Rose” 
was another society to which I belonged. 
It was founded sixty years ago at the 
Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
and was afterwards removed to the Horn- 
tavern. It was originally kept by Bates, 
who was never so happy as » standing 
behind a chair with a napkin under his 
arm; but arriving at the dignity of Alder- 
man, tucking in the calipash and _calipee 
himself, instead of handing it round to the 
company, soon did his business. My ex- 
cellent friend Crickett, the marshal of the 


tect, I cannot say so much 









spatterdash maker, of Chancery-lane, was 





















friends asked him the cause of his 
he said he had been an indi pene 
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they were so much affected.” Mr. 
kins was, nevertheless, a very good 
as well as a good maker ; and 
the name of Equity Hawkins, which we 


gave him on account of his living in Chan- 
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The following anecdote is a warn- 
ing to all lovers of monumental glory, 
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father, who was an honést inland farmer 


(P. 56.) 


Miss Boydell is commemorated— 
and the compliment to her beauty is 
well-timed. 


I should be wanting in my habitual 


graces 
Boydell at this time. (P. 57.) 


We come now to a burst of Mr. 
Brasbridge’s political principles, and 
we cannot help thinking that he car- 
ried the zeal of a patriot beyond the 
bounds of decency, and betrayed a 
curiosity beyond that of ordinary 
historians ! 


Ainong the rest of these intruders, for 
such I must deem them, was a Mr. Loth- 
roi, a Frenchman, who appeared to me a 
very suspicious character, and whom I 
strongly suspected of being in England 
without a proper license. Under this idea 
[ did what I thought my duty, and what 
I should think every real lover of his coun- 
try would have done in similar circum- 


times called on all true English 
on their guard alike against internal and 
external enemies. I went to Mr. 
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entertained the same fi , and carried 
it to such a height that he would never eveti 
let me Jearh the language of a people, 
whom he regarded as our natural and an- 
changeable enemies. (P. 60—62.) 


ace confession - he pret 
passage is candid an - He 
showed his bringing up, Lirgal in 
the ome of his frog-sick father. 

Mr. Brasbridge now “ returns to 
his shop.” He is persuaded to take 
stock. He finds that a young man 
the name of Ashforth has abused the 
trust reposed in him, and, in short, 
ruin in due time follows. He be« 
comes bankrupt, and Mr. Blades, the 
glass-man, - Eley, the spoon- 
maker, and Mr. Hoare, of Cheapside, 
are appointed assignees. All the as- 
signees are his enemies; in this Mr. 
Brasbridge resembles the man who 
always met with twelve stubborit 
men on a jury! The house and busi- 
ness in Fleet-street are sold under 
the commission, and Mr. Smith— 
luckless Mr. Smith! becomes the 
purchaser. Mr. Smith prints up his 
name with “ date Brasbridge,” (who 
got the name by his mapa ob and 

asbridge got into a neig ring 
shop, and started his opposition 
gravy-spoons and venich-taglhes. 

After my name had been in this 
doubtful conjunction with Smith for about 
five years, his house was repainted, and I, 
thinking I had a right to use my own name 
as I pleased, begged leave to run up th. 
painter's ladder, when he descended, and 
efface it with a broom. Upon this, Mr. 
Smith sallied forth to seize instrument 
of destruction to his i device. I, 
thinking that I had been robbed 
already, held it stoutly with one hand, and 
advanced the other so near Mr, Smith's 
face, that he ran back into his shop, and 
took refuge behind the counter; I conjured 
him by the honor of an i 
come as far as the threshold ; he 
Close to his counter, until he was irced 
by his journeyman and porter j and then, 
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he had accordingly the pleasure of paying 
the expenses attendant on the proceedings, 
and returned home to meditate on his im- 
potent malice. (P, 83—85.) 


Such was the war in the parish of 
St. Bride! Iudeed, from the time of 
the bankruptcy, Mr. Brasbridge 
seems to have encountered much hos- 
tility, and to have waged war with 
divers parishioners. 

The following is really mteresting, 
and ought never to have been written 
before, Mr. Brasbridge has written 
it so well. 


Sir Thomas Halifax was a most excel- 
lent chief magistrate ; one instance, in par- 
ticular, of his impartiality and firmness, 
when he was Lord Mayor, I witnessed my- 
self with respect to tr Dodd. The 
unfortunate delinquent was brought before 
him, and was standing in a toom crowded 
with spectators, when Lord Chesterfield 
sent up his name to the Lord Mayor, and 
requested a private interview. Sir Thomas, 
with manly and apa spirit, sent his 
compliments to his Lordship, and informed 
him, that, the business he was come upon 
being of a public nature, he could not pos- 
sibly hear it in private, every person pre- 
sent haying as much right as himself to be 
made acquainted with it. The sight of 


Doctor Dodd u his knees, imploring 
the mercy of Lord Chesterfield, moved 
every one, but the polished statue to whom 
he addressed himself; in vain he reminded 


him of the cares he had lavished upon his 
infancy, and entreated his forgiveness of a 
fault, which, at the very moment he com- 
mitted it, he meant to make amends for; 
in vain he implored him to save his charac- 
ter and his life by withdrawing his prose- 
cution: this flinty-hearted young noble- 
man, then only just arrived at man’s estate, 
a period of life when all the finest feelings 
are generally too acutely awake, and pru- 
dence and self-interest scarcely yet roused, 
could, unmoved, behold his receptor 
kneeling at his feet, and could caldly turn 
from him, leaving him to all the misery of 
despair and anticipated dis Had the 
sympathy of the whole assembly been of 
any avail against his Lordships cruelty, 
the unfortunate man would have been 
spared to benefit society by the edifying ex- 
ample of a repentant sinner, instead of being 
offered up as a victim to public justice, a 
shrine at which so many sacrifices are an- 
nually made, apparently without produc- 
ing either warning or amendment. A very 
different spirit possessed Mr. Manby of the 
Temple, when Doctor Dodd was brought 
before him. Significantly showing the bond 
to the Doctor, he laid it on the table, and 
went and looked out of the window; but 
the Doctor had not the presence of mind to 


(P. 86—90.) 
A list now follows of those worthy 
ple who behaved kindly to our 
torian after his misfortune, a- 
mongst. whom the Jate Dukes of 
Marlborough and Argyll stand_pre- 
eminent. e are quite sure that if 
he had continued in trade, the present 
Dukes would not have withdrawn 
their custom from him. 

Poor Mr. Mh ae the silver. 
smith, offended Mr. Brasbridge by 
some naughty manner in an aflair of 
candlesticks, and called down pon 
his head the following note. 

S1n,—Your ingratitude is monstrous, 
and I am your detester, 

J. BRASBRIDGE. 

A history of spoon-makers follows, 
perhaps more interesting to the trade 
than to the general reader, though 
highly valuable as a bit of metal 
biography. 

Mrs. Tyers, the widow of the pro- 
prietor of Vauxhall, was a customer. 

Mrs. Tyers one day remarked to me, 
that she had not tasted butchers’ meat for 
twenty years; she had, however, lived 
upon beef and mutton, and veal, like other 
people; only, as the butcher told her, she 





always made it her own, by paying for it, 
before it went out of the ‘Mr. Tyers 
was a worthy man; but i himself 


a little too much in the querulous strain, 
when any thing went amiss; insomuch 
that he said if he had been brought up a 
hatter, he believed people would have been 
born without heads. A farmer once gave 
him a humorous reproof for this kind of 
noprensh. of pewenis Da So 
very respectfully, w 
meant 1 open hi andes Mr. Tyers re- 
plied, the next Monday fortnight: the 
man thanked him y, and was go- 
ing away, but Mr. Tyers asked him in re- 
turn, what made him so anxious to know; 
“‘ Why, Sir,” said the farmer, “ I think 
of sowing my turnips on that day, for you 
know we shall be sure to have rain.” 

¢(P. 134, 135.) 


The next ‘good joke is neat but 
abstruse. 

Col. Dillon seemed formed by nature for 
the command of an army. Te 
sh sinqulatiy hand me 
his manner all the epti ofa soldier with he 
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back, he fixed his eyes in on her green 
slippers ; she laughingly asked him, why he 
voticed them ; ** Because,” said he, ‘*t 
are sO appropriate to the wearer, who has 
the world at her feet.” (P. 135, 136.) 


Mr. Brasbridge speaks unaffect- 
edly and affectionately of his chil- 
dren; we must, however, refer to 
the book itself. 

In 1780, Mr. Brasbridge took up 
arms against the rioters. Kennet, 
the Lord Mayor, of course comes in 
for a page or two. 

Mr. Kennet had begun life as a waiter, 
and his manners never rose above his origi- 
nal station. When he was summoned to 
be examined in the House, one of the 
members wittily observed, ** If you ring 
the bell, Mr. Kennet will come of 
course.” His excuse for his behaviour 
was, that being attacked both before 
and behind, he was seized with a fit of 
temerity, which made him not know what 
he was about, One evening at the Alder. 
man’s Club, he was at the whist-table; 
and Mr Alderman Pugh, a dealer in soap, 
and an extremely good-natured man, was 
at his elbow, smoking his Pipe. “ Ring 
the bell, Soap-suds,” said Mr. Kennet, 
in his coarse way. ‘* Ring it yourself, 
Bar,”’ replied the Alderman, “* you 
have been twice as much used to it as I 
have.” Mr. Pugh was another of the 
instances of successful industry with which 
our metropolis abounds. He originally 
came to town in the humble capacity of 
drawer and porter at the Hoop ail: Band 
of Grapes, in Hatton Garden. He then 
went to live with Alderman Benn, to take 
care of his horse and cart; and for his 
conduct was admitted as under clerk in the 
counting-house; and, being a married 
man, his master augmented his salary, in 
the sum of ten vn the birth of every 
child. He was afterwards taken into pect 
nership, &c. (P. 163, 164.) 


Mr. Brasbridge is a governor of 
Bridewell Hospital, and here his his- 
tory gets rather personal and parti- 
cular. Mr. Blades is rebuked, Mr. 
Waithman is corrected, and Luke 
Hodson is castigated. Indeed Mr. 
W aithman was so offensive, at all 
times, in the author’s eyes, that the 
latter informed against Alderman 
for not removing the dirt from his 
shop-front. The alderman was not 
the only person that derived all his 
bese ~ tom, our author. ’ 

e day of the King going to St. 
Paul's is a great day with the histo- 
nan, and the following aneedote of 
the then Prince of Wales is. rather 
drily related. 
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My chiefest ornament was Mrs. Aylmer, 
the wife of a captain in the royal navy ; 
whose perfect beauty of features and grace- 
ful symmetry of form attracted the notice 
of our present beloved monarch, at that 
time Prince of Wales ; as he looked up to 
the windows, and gazed on her with all the 
admiration which not his bitterest enemies 
could ever accuse him of withholding from 
the fair oe. > (P. 190, 191.) 
The ,gccomplished George Park- 
hurst is not forgotten. However: 


The Colonel had his fallibilities ; having 
had an action brought against him for crim. 
con. with the wife of Mr. Parsloe, he was 
fined 10,000. damages, and ever after 
called her dear Mrs.. Parsloe, having a 
right, as he said, to use the word, after he 
had paid 10,000/. for her. (P. 202.) 


Brasbridge is a famous anecdotist. 


When the Talents came into power, they 
turned out body that they could, even 
Lord Sandwich, the Master of the Stag 
Hounds. The King met his Lordship in 
his ride soon after. ‘* How do, how do,” 
cried his Majesty ; *‘ so they have turned 
you off; it was not my fault upon my ho- 
nour, for it was as much as I could do to 
keep my own place.” (P. 204.) 


We pass over Martin Whish, 
Charles Mills, Mr. Bolland, and Mr. 
Fish, all excellent men, and excel- 
lently commemorated in the book. 
The volume now approaches its end. 


Jt is the consolation of growing old to 
talk of what we can remember when we 
were young. I recollect the first broad- 
wheeled waggen that was used in Oxford- 
shire, and a wondering crowd of spectators 
it attracted. I believe at that time there 


the 
scarcely keep before it. 

We extract the followin 
benefit of several of our re 
and writers too, mayhap! 

I must now take the privilege of an old 
ses, eae my se Bw er against 
falling into practice of smoking, 
idlest of all amusements, and the stupidest 
of all kinds of intoxication. I have 
indeed an excuse alleged for it, by an old 
smoker, that it is good for the memory ; 
and as a proof of it, the advocate remarked, 
that if a man be ever so drunk, he is re- 
minded by it w drink again. (P. 235, 236.) 


for the 
ers; aye, 
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One more joke,—a brave one! and 
we have done with the repartees. 


Amongst the follies of my early days, 


was that of riding out on a Sunday. The 


George and Vulture was my principal 
ee of resort; the house was by 


‘aughan, who was formerly a her 


in Cornhill. About ten or twelve of us 
used to dine together. Vaughan was an 
obliging landlord, always came in with the 


first dish, and on taking it off WWRd to say, 
he hoped we had had a good dinYfer; we in 


return thanked him for his attention. One 

,» & com- 
ed Grumpall, 
said, in reply to the usual question, “* We 
should have done better if the meat had 


day, however, one of the 
plaining man, whom we 


been better done;” it was a fillet of veal, 
and was cut down, at the moment he spoke, 
to the thinness of my hand, on which Mr. 


Vaughan, holding up the dish, said, ** It 


seems pretty well done; what think you, 


Uemen?” on which there was a very 


earty laugh against Grunipall. 


In the year 1819, Mr. Brasbridge 


had the misfortune to lose his son, 


and shortly afterwards he retired 
Since his retirement 


from business. 
he has been into Monmouthshire, and 
has visited Tintern Abbey :—He does 


not say whether he prefers it to 


Westminster Abbey. 
This little book is thus concluded. 


I drink nothing but table ale with my 
dinner, having taken the same dislike to 


wine that Reynard did to the grapes, and 
when the cloth is taken away my kind and 
worthy wife plays at cribbage with me, 
that I may not miss the circling glass, or 
Sit like my grandsire cut in alabaster, 
And creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish. 
After supper, with the same affectionate at- 
tention she reads to me whilst I smoke one 
pipe, and take a single glass of grog, or 
punch. I go to bed at ten, rise a little after 
seven, am glad to see my richer neighbours 
roll by in their carriages, and enjoy my 


I am quite willing to continue my part 
@8 it shall 


the world too, notwithstanding any warmth 
of expression into which I may have been 
betrayed in the preceding pages, by that 


but to establish two principles of equal im. 

ce in a country of commerce and in. 
dustry, like this to which I have the hap. 
piness to . The first is, that a man 
mity be a bankrupt without the smallest 
imputation on his integrity; and the se- 
cond, that it is never too late to do well, 
and that honesty, frugality, and industry, 
will invariably in the long run be rewarded 
with at least decent competency, peace of 


mind, and the opinion of all but the 
envious and the malignant. If in eu- 
cidating these principles I have reprobated 


the conduct of those who have treated me 
with baseness and injustice, be it remem- 
bered, that I have acknowledged, with far 
more warmth, the kind acts and estimable 
qualities of those who have proved them- 
selves my friends ; and that in thus striking 
the balance between justice and injustice, 
candour and illiberality, generosity and 
meanness, I conceive myself to be serving 
the cause of others as well as my own; of 
all, in short, who may have been unfortu- 
nate like myself, and in the same manner 
ex to the animadversions of a mis- 
judging world. (P, 255—257.) 


Considering the very troublesome 
times Mr. Brasbridge has lived in, 
and the sad characters he has had to 
encounter, he has certainly produced 
a peaceable and amusing volume, 
which may be placed on the same 
shelf with John Dunton, and about 
two shelves under Colley Cibber. 








THE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PRESENT AGE OF POETRY. 


Wente I called upon to state what 
the Characteristic of the present age 
of Poetry, in my opinion, was, I 
should without any hesitation reply 


— 

language of Philoso is 
alwest always the same, but Ae ait. 
ferent Ages of Polite Literature have 


their co ing characteristics ; 
in fact, it is from the existence 0 
such distinct characteristics that the 
whole -of a nation’s literature 
is divided into ages. Thus the golden 


ond the Baabetbon) le Siference 


from all those which sucteeded ity by 
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the characteristic of retic sims 
plicity,—a characteristic which unites 


the two best qualities of language, 
strength and artlessness. The tinsel 
age (that of Charles II.) is charac- 
terized by meretricious superficiality, 
It is not easy to conjecture by what 
stretch of metaphor the epithet of 
golden age could be applied to the 
reign of our * good Queen Anne ;” 
its characteristic—elaborate elegance, 
certainly entitles it to no higher name 
than the Silver or rather the Plated 

. Whether its impudence in call- 
ing itself the “ Augustan,” should 
not mark it as the Age of Brass, 
may be a question. Finally; Lord 
Byron has Leuiinated the present, 
the Age of Bronze—but this is said 
in a general moral respect, not in a 
purely literary. If the characteristic 
of Sensuality be rightly assigned, the 
Age of Copper would be a more ap- 
propriate name,—that being the me- 
tal which denotes astronomically the 
Queen of physical Pleasure. 

Let me first explain the term T 
have used, and then adduce the proofs 
that it is rightly applied. Modern 
poetry is addressed almost exclu- 
sively to the senses: its subject-mat- 
ter consists almost wholly of volu 
tuous pictures on which the eye of the 
imagination may gloat till it grows 
dim with the vicious exercise; of de- 
scriptions, —of forms whose toucheven 
in thought sets the libertine blood on 
fire, of odours and relishes which de- 
bauch the mental taste by their inten- 
sity, of sounds too grossly delicious for 
the ear of fancy to admit without he- 
coming depraved. The feelings, the 
earthly desires, the animal passions, 
are alone and always the object of 
appeal; a modern author seldom 
deals in imagery which can be held 
as intellectual ; we do not often meet 
in a work of the present age such 
lines as these,—where there is no- 
thing of “ sensuous” pleasure an- 
nexed to the images presented: 
(Macbeth reflecting upon the inno- 
cence of his intended victim)— 


And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heav’n’s cherubim 


Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind : 
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or these: (the Lady in Contus speak- 
ing of her brothers )— 


They gem then, when the gray-hooded 

(Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weeds,) 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phebus’ 
wain : 

and still more infrequently with such 

as these, where ideas of sense are 

altogether excluded: (Macbeth re- 

gretting the effects of his crime)— 

I have lived enough : my way of life 

Is fall’n eter de the voll feat 

And that which should accompany old 

As honour, love, obedience, troops “of 
friends, 

I must not look to have ; but in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, 
breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, 
and dare not. | 

In a word, modern poetry, as to its 
matter, is little more than a huge 

ile of luxurious descriptions ; as to 
ts language, little else than an im- 
mense and somewhat confused heap 
of glittering periods and __richly- 
worded phrases, slippery without be- 
ing very sweet, oppressing the ear 
without ever taking it prisoner. We 
seldom find the memory dwelling on 
the fall of a modern cadence, or the 
chambers of the brain re-echoing 
with the sound of a modern line. 
Reading a poem of the present day 
is like floating upon a river of tepid 
wine, where the fumes and vapours 
dull both the senses and the current 
scenery: in like manner we glide 
over a stream of modern eloquence, 
without almost thinking of what we 
are doing or where we are going ; 
the mind is in such a state of poetical 
inebriation, that the imagery appears 
all confused to the eye, and the lan 
guage altogether mystified to the ear, 
—the one is dazzling and the other 
is lubricous, but neither is impres- 
sive: they fleet with the moment. 

If we examine the works of the 
most celebrated poets of the modern 
school, Byron, Moore, Cornwall, 
&c.* we shall find ample proof that, 
generally speaking, the character of 


the thoughts and la e to be 
found there, is such as I have assign- 





belong rather to the Silver Age of Poetry. 
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witha nial discharge of waters, 
more urious than the bee of 
Athens ever sucked through the stem 
of the fountain-flowers. I award to 
the writers of the present day this 
praise of splendid fluency, without 
any qualification: if Pactolus had 
one of them for his River-god, his 
sands would turn sooner to gold-dust, 
than if all the long-eared kings that 
the world ever worshipped had been 
drowned in his ae. Our poets 
are not bees laden with sweets, but 
jars cheek-full of liquid bullion ; 
their lips drop not honey but gold, 
and of all these yellow-mouthed 
ewers, Byron is the richest :—a most 
prodigal stream of eloquence rolls 
verpetually off his tongue, but its 
Coe blinds the eye, its plenty chokes 
the ear, without enlightening or filling 
the mind as considered distinctly from 
the senses. One of the very finest 
specimens of modern poetry is the 
following from the ge 2 of Venice ; 
and it is written in a glorious vein of 
eloguence,—but the animal shows its 
cloven foot all through, the five 
organs of sensile pleasure alone are 
titillated, it is sensual, “‘ morbidly ” 
sensual, like all the poetry of the same 
magnificent and loquacious volup- 
tuary, and, indeed, of the age : 


The music, and the banquet, and the wine— 

The garlands, the rose odours, and the 
flowers — 

The sparkling eyes and flashing orna- 
ments — 

The white arms and the raven hair—the 
braids 

And bracelets; swanlike bosoms, and the 
necklace, 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not 

The eye like what it circled; the thin 
robes 

Floating like light clouds "twixt our gaze 
and Heaven; 

The many-twinkling feet so small and 
sylph-like, 

Suggesting the more secret symmetry 

Of the fair forms which terminate so well— 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments—art and 
nature, 

Which swam before my giddy eyes, that 
drank 

The sight of beauty as the parched pil- 


grim’s 
On Arab sands the false mirage, which 
A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 


Are gone :—Around me are the stars and 
waters — 





Worlds mirror'd in the ocean, goodlier 


t 
pe ha SE EO 
And the great coment which hu yes 
What mn is to earth spreads its blue 
Soften’d with the first breathings of the 


ng 5 
The high moon sails upon her beauteous 
way 
Serencly smoothing o'er the lofty walls 
those and sea-girt palaces, 
Pinan PETG pillars and whose costly 


ts, 
Fraught with the Orient spoil of many 
marbles, 
Like altars ranged along the broad canal, 
Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed, 
Rear’d up from out the waters, scarce less 
strangely 
these more massy and mysterious 
giants 
Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 
Which point on Egypt's plains to times 
that have 
No other record, &c. 

Such language as the above may 
be taken as the characteristic livery 
which modern posts delights to 
wear; the spare form of its real sub- 
stance is perpetually clothed in the 
same rich and redundant, warm and 
southerly phrase. Whilst reading it 
we almost think we are gasping in 
the sultry beams of the lower la- 
titudes, where the scenery is all bloom 
and blaze; where every wind is laden, 
till the back of the sightless courier 
bends with the weight of odours and 
perfume ; where the lazy, soft-footed 
waters creep along their channels, as 
if they feared to wake the reed that 
nods till it almost tumbles into the 
stream ; and where the air itself is but 
a kind of invisible tunic of fur, which 
we cannever put off to breathe freshly 
and freely like a roe on the top of our 
own barren mountains. I do notmean 
to say, either that our ancent wri- 
ters never fell into this Southern me- 
thod, or that our present writers 
never deviate from it. Some of the 
wealthiest pictures, in point of ima- 
gery and expression, are to be met 
with in Milton and Shakspeare (espe- 
cially the former, whose breath was 
somewhat less rude and wholesome 
than that of his predecessor); whilst 
our living poets, and chiefly Byron, 
sometimes expatiate beyond the mere 
bounds of sense, and become specti- 
lative poets. Moore also, whose 
eloquence is a kind of poetical shower- 
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bath, falling diamonds, and spars, 
and spangles, upon occasion refreshes 
us with a simple flow of national or 
evenmoral sentiment. The passionate 
soul of Cornwall, where woman is 
concerned, not unfrequently turns the 
drops which gush unbidden from the 
sensual eye, Into pure and genuine 
tears. But, upon the whole, the taste 
and manner, not only of these nobler 
birds of Song, but ef all.our “ small 
poets,” all ‘the finches of the modern 
grove, whether cock or hen, fledged 
or featherless,—are decidedly effe- 
minate and sensual. The bleak and 
rocky crowns of Parnassus never kiss 
the sole of a modern slipper: where 
the moss is velvet, and the plats of 
herbage silky and spongy; where 
Nature patches her green floor-cloth 
with a Turkey grass-carpet,—there 
do our modern poets amble, with 
their eyes boring the zenith, till they 
sink over the shoes in the oozy turf, 
or are drowned (to make bold with 
the metaphor) in a flood of waving 
flowers. They never scale the cliff, 
or are to be seen balancing on the 
ridge of a precipice ; they are seldom 


immersed in. the shadowy forests of 
the hill, or buried in the dusky and 
perilous vales which intersect it ;~ 
never pull their wreaths off the pin- 
nacle, but cull ies in swarms off 
the sunniest and gentlest declivities, 
where they can pluck as they lie be- 
tween sleep and .awake on their lush 
beds of roses and litters of rank 
grass, as soft and luxurious as pal- 
lets of swans’-down or flimsy coc- 
coon, aren is almost the only va- 
grant, and that only bystarts, from the 
modern walk. One spirit seems to per- 
vade the whole class of living poets,— 
the spirit of effeminacy: thesame gro- 
veling (1 must call it) propension to 
the soft and beautiful in preference to 
the strenuous and sublime, the same 
proneness to wallow in the imagi- 
nary luxuries of sense, the same glut- 
tonous love of everything that can 
excite the sensual palate of the mind, 
—constitute the moving principle of 
the School of Modern Poetry. Hence, 
taking itself as its own evidence, its 
characteristic has been rightly, not 
violently, truly, not satirically, as- 
signed ; that is to say—Sensuality. ~ 








THE TEMPLARS’ DIALOGUES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


DIALOGUE THE SECOND. 
Reductio ad Ahsurdum. 


_{This Dialogue, which seems necessary for the elucidation of the prin- 
ciple advanced in Dialogue I.: did not reach us sufficiently early to be placed 
in immediate connection with it,—we have therefore thought it advisable to 
print it here rather than to keep it for another montb._] 


Phil. X., I see, is not yet come: 
Thope he does not mean to break 
his appointment ; for I have a de- 
sign upon him. I have been consi- 
dering his argument against the pos- 
al of any change in price arising 
out of a change in the value of labor, 
and I have detected a flaw in it which 

© can never get over. I have him, 
Sir, I have him as fast as ever spider 
had a fly, 

Phed. Don’t think it, my dear 
lad: you are a dextrous retiarius ; 
but a gladiator who is armed with 
Ricardian weapons will cut your net 
‘0 pieces. He is too strong in his 


cause, as I am well satisfied from 
what passed yesterday. He'll slaugh- 
ter you: to use the racy expression 
of a friend of mine in ype nage the 
redundant power with which Moly- 
neux the black yr of a certain 
Bristol youth, hell slaughter you 
“« with ease and affluence.” But here 
he comes.-- Well, X., you're just come 
in time. Philebus says that he'll 
slaughter you with * ease and afflu- 
ence ;” and all things considered I 
am inclined to think he will. 

Phil: Pheedrus does not report the 
matter quite accurately: however it 


is true I believe myself to have 





“SD 
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detected a fatal error in your argu- 
ment of yesterday on the case of the 
hat: and it is this: —When the value 
of labor rose by 25 per cent, you con- 
tended that this rise would be paid 
out of Profits. Now up to a certain 
limit this may be possible: beyond 
that it is impossible. For the price 
of the hat was supposed to be 18s. ; 
and the price of the labor being as- 
sumed originally at 12s.—leaving 6s. 
for profits, it is very possible that a 
rise in wages of no more than 3s. 
may be paid out of these profits. 
But, as this advance in wages in- 
creases, it comes nearer and nearer 
to that point at which it will be im- 
possible for profits to pay it: for let 
the advance once reach the whole 6s. 
and all motive for producing hats 
will be extinguished: and let it ad- 
vance to 7s., there will in that case 
be no fund at all left out of which the 
seventh shilling can be paid, even 
if the capitalist were disposed to re- 
linquish all his profits. Now serious- 
ly you will hardly maintain that the 
hat could not rise to the price of 19s. 
—or of any higher sum ? 

X. Recollect Philebus what it is 
that I maintain: assuredly the hat 
may rise to the price of 19s. or of 
any higher sum, but not as a conse- 
wr of the cause you assign. 

aking your case, I do maintain that 
it is impossible the hat should exceed 
or even reach 18s. When 1 say 18s. 
however, you must recollect that the 
particular sum of 12s. for labor and 
6s. for profits were taken only for the 
sake of illustration: translating the 
sense of the proposition into univer- 
sa] forms, what I assert is that the 
rise in the value of the labor can go 
no further than the amount of Profits 
will allow it: Profits swallowed up, 
there will remain no fund out of 
which an inerease of wages can be 
paid, and the production of hats will 


cease. 

Phil. This is the sense in which 1 
understood you: and in this sense I 
wish that you would convince me 
that the hat could not under the cire 
cumstances supposed advance to 19s. 
or 20s. 

X. Perhaps in our conversation on 
Wages, you will see this more irre- 
sistibly ; you yourself will thea shrink 
from affirming the possibility of such 
an advance as from an obvious ab- 
surdity: meautime here is a short de- 
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monstration of it, which I am sur. 

prised that Mr. Ricardo did not use 

as the strongest and most comipen- 
dious mode of establishing his doc. 
trine. 

Let it be possible that the hat may 
advance to 19s.; or, to express this 
more tally, from zx (or 18s.) 
which it was worth before the rise in 
wages—tor + y: that is to say, the 
hat will now be worth =+¥ quan- 
tity of money—having previously 
been worth no more than rc. That 
is your meaning ? 

Phil. It is. 

X. And if in money, of necessity 
in every thing else: because other- 
wise,if the hat were worth more money 
only but more of nothing besides, 
that would simply imply that money 
had fallen in value—in which case 
undoubtedly the hat might rise in 
any proportion that money fell; but 
then without gaining any increased 
value, whicl¥is essential to your ar- 
gument. 

Phil. Certainly: if in money, then 
in every thing else. 

X. Therefore for instance in 
gloves: having hetnges | been 
worth 4 pair of buckskin gloves, the 
hat will now be worth 4 pair + y? 

Phil. 1t will. 

X. But, Philebus, either the rise 
in wages is universal or it is not 
universal. If not universal, it must 
be a case of accidental rise from mere 
scarcity of hands: which is the case 
of a rise in market value ; and that 
is not the case of Mr. Ricardo, who 
is laying down the laws of natural 
value. It is therefore universal: but, 
if universal, the gloves from the same 
cause will have risen from the value 
of x tor+y-. : 

Hence therefore the price of the 
hat, estimated in gloves, is= 2+ ¥ 

And again the price of the gloves; 
estimated in hats, is —2 + y- 

In other words H — y= *- 

, H+y=. 
That is to say, H— y= H + ¥- 
Phed. Which, I suppose, is an ab- 

surdity: and. in fact it turns out, 

Philebus, that ke has slaughtered you 

with “ ease and affluence. 

X. And this absurdity must be 
eluded by him who undertakes 1° 
show that arise in the wages-of laler 
can be transferred to the value of its 
product. 224 
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THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Pride shall have a Fall! 
Uxper the above discreet and 
highly moral title, a very successful 
piece has been produced, which is 
likely to amuse the public several 
evenings during the season:—It is 
called “ a Comedy in five acts, with 
songs ;"—but we should feel ex- 
tremely grateful to any kind person 
who would point out a single scene 
which should justify its claim to the 
title of comedy. Jt has many broad, 
bustling scenes of extravagance and 
humour ;—do they make the piece 
a comedy ?—It has long passages of 
carefully wrought and p ae blank 
verse ;—but is comedy a thing of 
verse?—It has songs, glees, and 
familiar old puns,—all agreeable 
enough in themselves, but not suf- 
ficient to justify the prologue’s 
promise of ‘a true British comedy !” 
or the epilogue’s beseeching cant: 


By the high splendours of our ancient day ; 

By those we "ve seen, and wept to see, z. 
cay! 

By outa mankind s Sheridan !—whose 
tomb 

Is scarcely closed !— 

—But no—no thoughts of gloom ; 
Again comes Comedy ! so long untried ! 
Give her your smiles ! 

The newspapers have been puffing, 
as strongly and steadily, as though 
the trade wind of criticism had set 
in; and the consequence has been, 
that crowds have besieged the boxes 
and the pit, and, being amused with 
violent effects,— extravagant charac- 
ters and situations,—and broad dia- 
logue, new and second hand,—go 
home satisfied at having been satis- 
fied, and persuading themselves that 
they have patronised the revival of 
comedy. The truth is, the present 
o is a8 great an outrage upon the 
egitimate drama as Timour the 
Tartar, or the Cataract, or Franken- 
stein.— Jt igs in horses, water, 
and ghosts, but it has its vices— 
vices, which are only vices when 
set up as singular dramatic virtues. 

Having thus spoken, our readers 
May think we have no very favour 
able opinion of « Pride shall have a 
Fall.”—But looking at it as an agree- 
able mixture for a night’s amuses 





ment, we look upon it as a very light 
and happy production. There is a 
little too much of Joe Miller—a 
worthy character in all modern dra- 
mas,—but still discreetly to be treat~ 
ed. The dialogue, however, is ever 
changing, though not ever new ;— 
and the characters are brisk enough 
to admit of some extremely livel 
acting.—Indeed the author is mu 
indebted to Mr. Jones, and the rest 
of the stud. 

The plot, which we are assured is 
not from France, is not very clear. 
It appears rather to be five distinct 
portions of plot—for each act might 
be played without its neighbour. 
Four Hussars walk about in red trow- 
sers and mustachios, and very plea- 
santly keep the five acts connected-; 
for, without their costume, and 
“* muffs and meerschaums” we might 
soon forget that we were travelling 
through one comedy. 

All the performers did their duty, 
and more than their duty. Mr. Con- 
nor was Irish and chaste,—two very 
rare co-qualities in an Emerald. 
islander. Yates too was humorous 
and moderate, and really surprised 
us with some very clever acting. He 
is the puppy Hussar from curl to 
boot,—from mustachios to finger4 
tip! Mr. Farren, in Count Ventoso, 
vented his humours upon the Coun- 
tess Davenport with at effect; 
and the Countess wheeled about like 
a baggage-waggon, train and all! 
Miss Paton sang to the utmost. 

To Jones, however, must all praise 
be given. He worked up a rattle- 
brained spirit of Palermo to the high- 
est pitch of vivacity. Those who 
have not heard him deliver the fol~ 
lowing address to the prisoners, can 
have no idea of effective oratory, 
Nothing in Covent Garden was ever 
mouthed more to the purpose. | 


(The Prisoners Torrento on a 
bench, laughing we cla -) 

Tor, (Haranguing.)— Are we 
ourselves to be in our , mn 


lives ; i r otium cum dignitate 
demen of the jail! (Cheering.)—Is not 
our residence here for our country’s good # 
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( Cheering.) —W ould it not be well for the 
country if ten times as many, that hold 
their heads high, outside these walls, were 
now inside them ?—(Cheering.)—I scorn 
to appeal to your passions; but shall we 
suffer our honourable straw, our venerable 
bread and water, our virtwous slumbers, 
and our useful days, to be invaded, crushed, 
and calcitrated, by the iron boot-heel of 
arrogance and audacity? (Cheering.)— 
No: freedom is like the air we breathe, 
without it we die!—No! every man’s cell 
is his castle. By the law, we live here ; 
and should not adi that live by the law, dic 
by the law ?—Now, gentlemen, a general 
cheer ! here’s Liberty, Property, and Pu- 
rity of principle! Gentlemen of the jail! 

(They carry him round the hall. 

Loud Cheering.) 


No person on the stage understands 
stage eloquence better than Jones. 


He has a steady resolute manner of 


discharging his great guns, which no 
one can resist. The following pas- 
sage has been much lauded for its 
beauty of language, and it certainly 
is a very lively imitation ; but it is 
made doubly effective by Jones's de- 
livery. 


Tor. He must be bribed. I'll lead 

them from the scent ; 

I'll rhapsodize the fools. ( Aside.) 

Curiosity ! 

Trae, lady, by the roses on those lips, 

Both man and woman would find life a 
waste, 

But for the cunning of—Curiosity ! 

She's the world’s witch, and through the 
world she runs, 

The merriest masquer underneath the 
moon ! 


To beauties, languid from the last night's 
rout, 

She comes with tresses loose, and shoulders 
wrapt 

In morning shawls; and by their pillows 
Sits, 

Telling delicious tales of—lovers lost, 

Fair rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled lace, 

The hundredth Novel of the Great Un- 
known ! 

And then they smile, and rub their eyes, 
and yawn, 

And wonder what's o'clock, then sink 


again ; 
And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 


She comes to ancient dames,—and stiff as 
steel, 


In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand, 
She makes their rigid muscles gay with 


news 
Of Doctors’ Commons, matches broken off, 
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Blu frailties, cards and ratafia; 
And ae gives them prattle for the 
y- 


She sits by ancient politicians, bowed 

As ifa hundred years were oh her back; 

Then Lanai through her spectacles, she 

A re 2 ee: stuff’d with monstrous 

Of Turks and Tartars ; conspiracies, 

(Born in the writer’s aay in the 
sun, 


Pregnant with fearful wars. And so they 


e 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by 
morn. 
And thus she makes the world, both young 
and old, 
Bow down to sovereign Curiosity ! 


We have no doubt but that “ Pride 
shall have a Fall” (we are pretty 
sure we have written thai title in 
round hand in our copy-book, many a 
time and oft, for our schoolmaster 
was a moral writer)—we have no 
doubt, we say, but that the piece will 
have a successful run. And if the 
public desire to be amused with good 
acting, on foot,—dashing humour,— 
and Poe music ; they ought to 
make a resolute squeeze at the doors 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 





There has been no novelty at 
Drury Lane Theatre. A new farce 
has been promised at the bottom of 
the bills, but very probably the au- 
thor has not Peary A selected. The 
horses stil] eat Mr. Elliston’s oats, 
and Mr. Winston is preparing to 
make hay, whenever the sun shall 
shine. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Mr. Mathews. 

Oh Jonathan! Jonathan! very 
pleasant art thou to us, we must 
own. Mathews has at length pub- 
lished his Travels, and those who do 
not subscribe for a copy of his Ame- 
rican Trip, do not know a good work 
when they see it. He is all fun, 
whim, frivolity, pun, song, activity, 
Joe Miller, and life! He is every 
thing by turns, and something long : 
He goes through his entertainment 
hop, step, and jump; and, we are 
carried through America as though 
we were on ‘ 

It is not fair to criticise his pro- 
ductions, for they are put together 
for loud laughers, and not for critics - 
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Indeed, we flatter ourselves, that. we 
can open an Adelphi arch in the mid- 
dle of the phiz, as well as that fat 
man in powder; whenever we are in 
Mr. Mathews’s presence. His Ame- 
rica is, indeed, a land of promise! 
He leaves England in company with 
Jack Topham, a young blood from 
Saville Row, with a voice, which 
John Bull has heard often before, and 
with cousin Bray—a fat delightful 
lover of old jokes,—than whom we 
respect no man more! They pass 
from vessel to land, from land to a 
hoarding-house--from boarding-house 
to Boston,—and so on through the 
principal towns of America. Fun 
gathers, like a lump of snow, as they 
proceed ; and we are full of merry 
riches when we part. It is impos- 
sible at this late moment to describe 
the entertainment, which certainly 


owes all its pleasantry to the talent 
of the actor: We cannot, however, 
help recommending to especial no- 
tice the story, told by a Yankee, of 
his uncle Ben,—and the German ma- 
gistrate’s charge to an American 
jury, in which the law is right lumi- 
nously expounded. 

On the first night, the house was 
crowded, with curious English and 
curious Americans; the tone and 
temper in which the merry tourist 
tells of his travels, were such as to 
delight both sides,—and yet to shake 
them! Indeed, we are disposed to 
believe that Mathews’s entertain- 
ment is more likely to conciliate the 
two nations, than a thousand books, 
though written by a thousand men as 
kind and as clever as Washington 
Irving. 








SONNETS FROM THE MOST EMINENT POETS OF ITALY. 


ANGELO DA COSTANZO. 


Quella Cetra gentil che ’n sulla riva 
Cantd di Mincio Dafni e Melibeo 
Si, che non so se ’n Menalo, o’n Liceo, 
In quella o in altra eta simil s’udiva ; 
Poiché con voce pi canora e viva 
Celebrato ebbe Pale ed Aristeo, 
E le grand’ opre che in esilio feo 
Il gran figlinol d’Anchise e della Diva, 
Dal suo Pastore in una quercia ombrosa 
Sacrata pende: e, se la move il vento, 
Par che dica superba e disdegnosa ; 
Non sia chi di toccarmi abbia ardimento : 
Che, se non spero aver man si famosa, 
Del gran Titiro mio sol mi contento. 
Tue-Lyre that on the banks of Mincius sung 
Daphnis and Melibeus in such strains, 
That never on Arcadia’s hills or plains 
Have rustic notes with sweeter echoes rung ; 
When now its chords more deep, and tuneful strung, 
Had sung of rural Gods to listening swains, 
And that great Exile’s deeds and a pains, 


Who from Anchises and the 


sprung, 


The shepherd hung it on yon spreading oak, 
Where, if winds breathe the sacred strings among, 
It seems as if some voice in anger spoke: 

Let none dare touch me of th’ unhallow’d throng : 
Unless some kindred hand my strains awoke, 


- To Tityrus alone my chords belong. : 
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ib: : LODOVICO ARIOSTO. 


i Chiuso era il Sol da un tenebroso velo, 
Che si stendea fin all’ estreme 
Dell’ orizzonte, e mormorar le 
4 S'udiano, e a scorrendo il cielo ; 
aup ° Di pioggia in ubbio, o tempestoso 
. 4 Stav’ io per gire oltre le torbid’ onde ne 
; 4 Del fiume altier che ‘] gran sepolcro asconde 
+i Del figlio audace del Signor di Delo, 
13 Quando apparir sull’ altra ripa il lume 
as De "bei vostr’ occhj vidi, e udj 
Ha Che Leandro potean farmi un giorno : 
1? E tutto a un tempo i nuvoli d’ intorno 
(2 Si dileguaro, e si scoperse il Sole, 
uP Tacquero i venti, e tranquillossi il fiume. 
h 


Tue sun was hid in veil of blackest dye, 
That trailing swept th’ horizon’s verge around, 
a The leaves all trembling moan’d with hollow sound, 
wiht And peals of thunder scour’d along the sky; 
I saw fierce rain or icy storm was nigh, 
Yet ready stood o’er the rough waves to bound 
Of that proud stream that hides in tomb profound 
4? The Delian Lord’s adventurous progeny ; 
When peering o’er the distant shore the beam 
; | I caught of thy bright eyes, and words I heard 
That me Leander’s fate may bring one day ; 
, Instant the gather'd clouds dispersed away, 
, At once unveil'd the Sun’s full a appear'd, 
The winds were silent, gently flow’d the stream. 





| BERNARDO TASSO. 

a Quest’ ombra che giammai non vide il Sole, 
¥ 4 Qualor a mezzo il ciel mira ogni cosa, 
ik Dai folti rami d'un mirteto ascosa, 

. Col letto pien di calta e di vidle ; 

Dov’ un garrulo rio si lagna e duole 
Con l’onda chiara, che non tiene ascosa 
L,arena pid ch’ una purpurea rosa 
Lucido vetro e transparente suole ; 

Un povero Pastor, ch’ altro non ave, 
Ti sacra, O bel Dio della quiete, 

Dolce riposo dell’ infirme menti, 

Se col tuo sonno e tranquillo e soave 
Gili chiuderai quest’ cechj egri e dolenti, 
Che non veggon mai cose e liete. 


Boog SHADE, that + lage sun is -mahagg 
When in mid-heaven his eye all seeing glows, 
Where myrtle hs with foliage dark enclose 
A bed with marigold and violets strown ; 
Where babbling runs a brook with tuneful moan, 
And wave so clear, the sand o'er which it flows 
Is dimm’d no more, than is the purple rose 
When through the crystal pure its blush is shown ; 
An humble swain, who owns no other store, 
To thee devotes, fair placid God of sleep, 
Whore spells the care-worn mind to peace restore, 
If thou the balm of slumbers soft and deep 
On these his tear-distemper'’d eyes wilt pour, 
Eyes,—that alas! ne'er open but to weep! . .—s-—« 8 











Our foreign intelligence for this 
month is very limited, and, to say the 
truth, it does not make up in interest 
what it wants in quantity. The ac- 
counts from Spain are such as might 
naturally have been expected, after 
the crisis which has occurred, and 
the way in which it has terminated. 
Poverty, anarchy, tyranny, distrust, 
and bigotry, are the general heads 
under which that unhappy country 
may be classed. Ferdinand is on a 
throne—nominally—but to him it 
must be a throne of torture. The mo- 
derate policy of the French will not 
permit him to follow the bent of his 
inclination, and the fury of the fana- 
tical monks strongly coincides with 
his inclination against what he feels 
to be his interest; so his revenge is 
reluctantly kept in check by his cun- 
ning. No act of Amnesty has how- 
ever as yet made its appearance—it 
is alternately promised and procras- 
tinated, and there is little doubt this 
farce will continue until the deaths of 
the imprisoned and the despair of the 
expatriated render an act of amnest 
not worth the parchment which will 
be defiled by its record. There was 
a report within these few days, that 
Ferdinand, induced either by his 
lears or his necessities, had des 
rately resolved upon something like 
liberal measures, and was even will- 
ng, upon certain pecuniary stipula- 
tions, to recognize the independence 
of the Colonies. Mexico was men- 
tioned as likely to be first in the 
recognition list, as having pro- 
bably been the best bidder. This 
Owever rests upon mere rumour, 
and there is no account to be relied on 
4s at all approaching to authenticity. 
With respect to the Colonies, it sig- 
nifies very little whether the report 
has any foundation or not. It a 

Pears to us as if the bargain would 
be at this instant a very uncommer- 
lal speculation—one only to be ex- 
cused on account of their infancy in 
‘rade. If they do pay Ferdinand, they 
are certainly ying him for what he 
a8 not to give, what, if he o—- 
zive, he would undoubtedly 

‘és 


wince freedom. ) an 
he uot to be bought with gold ; 


he metal which acquires it is— 
Arnit, 1824. 
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sterL. It is probable however that 
the rumour may have originated sole- 
r in the notoriously deplorable 
nance difficulties of the cabinet of 
Madrid. The last accounts say, that 
the French are not able to collect 
enough even to defray the contingent 
expences of their troops, and that in 
consequence they will be obliged to 
apply to the new Chamber for 25 
millions of royal bonds, in order to 
meet some of the extra expences of 
the late campaign. So far as we can 
see, the new French Chamber, con- 
stituted as it promises to be, will be 
found not very refractory in the case 
of any ministerial demand. The si- 
tuation of the French troops in Spain 
is represented as none of the most 
desirable—there is no peace beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of their 
uarters, and not much within it— 
the liberals are their enemies of 
course, and the bigoted national 
pride of the faithful will scarcely 
deign to recognise them as friends ; 
so that, between foes and friends, and 
the natural desire which they must 
have for home, we scarcely wonder, 
holy allies as they are, that they 
have dubbed Spain the—Hell of Le- 
gitimacy. The phrase, and the cause 
of it, naturally recall our old friend 
Merino, the military monk, who has 
once more appeared upon the scene. 
Discontented, it seems, with the 
resent order of affairs, he is at the 
om of 4000 armed men, — 
to the system which the French have 
establi In Segovia he is said to 
have taken a great many of the 
royalists prisoners, and to have im- 
mediately dismissed them with a 
present of a dollar a man and an en- 
treaty that they would turn their arms 
inst the invaders of their country. 
his fanatic has already produced 
such effects that various French de- 
tachments have been sent off in pur- 
suit of him. The state Ms! society in 
pair’ must at present be a strange 
Soe private letters from Madrid de- 
that the servile ladies in vari- 
are very 
st 


re- 
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The news from the Brazils is of a 
character which we certainly should 
not have anticipated, at least so im- 
mediately after the abrupt dissolu- 
tion of the congress, and the vio- 
lent transportation of the opposition. 
Certain, Louivur: it is, that the 
Brazilian Emperor has promulgated 
a constitution which partakes much 
of the character even of English free- 
dom. There are two Chambers, in 
whom the legislative power is vested. 
Both are elective. The first is called 
a Senate, and it continues for life. 
Of this body the Emperor has the 
nomination of the third part. The 
senators must be Brazilian citizens, 
possess a fixed portion of property, 
no matter whether it arises from land, 
industry, or commerce, and they are 
not eligible till they have attained 
the age of forty; an exception in this 
last respect is made in favour of the 
Imperial Princes, who are eligible at 
twenty-five. The Chamber of De- 
puties is quartennial. It originates 
every measure relative to taxation, 
and to the recruiting of the army, 
and is to choose a new dynasty on 
the extinction of the reigning family. 
They have also the power of inquir- 
ing into the conduct of ministers, and 
of instituting an impeachment, if ne- 
cessary. To this body, also, a certain 
portion of property is requisite, and its 
members receive a salary for their ser- 
vices. Both these bodies are elected 
by primary assemblies, and the suf- 
frage is withheld only from the army, 
the clergy, minors, servants, and pau- 
pers. The Catholic religion is of 
course the established religion of the 
state, but the private worship of other 
sects is to be tolerated ; which, after all, 
for a Catholic, and a Braganza, and 
a nephew of King Ferdinand into the 
bargain, is going a great way. When 
there is such a clamour raised against 
Protestant intolerance, these examples 
in our own day of Catholic states, 
aye, and those professing to be free 
states too, ought not to be forgotten 
—not that we think the illiberality 
of one sect should form any excuse for 
the illiberality of another, but still 
those who are the first to establish 
such a system ought not to feel either 
surprised or aggrieved at its gainin 
adherents. We have observed wi 
considerable pain, that the very first 
article in the free, nay, the republi- 
ean constitution of Mexico is, The Ca- 


tholic religion is the established religi 
of the state, and no other shall be tole. 
rated! Surely one would suppose 
that such a sentiment was traced 
not by a hand which wielded the 
sword of freedom, but which had 
been busied about the chains of the 
Inquisition. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the Brazilian constitution js 
much more liberal than could pos- 
sibly have been expected, i is 
such, whether it be of Don Pedro’s 
own conception, or forced upon him 
by the demands of his subjects, as to 
put an end for ever to the hopes of 
those ultras in Lisbon, who might 
have still speculated on regaining an 
ascendancy in Brazil. : 

In France the chief subject of in- 
terest since our last has been the 
progress of the elections, which have 
terminated almost universally in fa- 
vour of the powers that be! There 
will not, we should suppose, be found 
in the new Chamber above twenty 
liberals ; so that, in fact, their par- 
liament will be little more than a 
mere silent registry office of the royal 
will. The last accounts announce the 
death of two very celebrated revo- 
lutionary characters, Cambaceres, 
who was in power under the consu- 
late, and afterwards during the em- 
pire, and Eugene Beauharnois, Na- 
poleon’s adopted son and late Vice- 
roy of Italy. 

From South America we learn, 
that a Peruvian force, under Santa 
Cruz, had been defeated by the roy- 
alists under Valdes. This however, it 
was supposed, was of no consequence 
whatever, as Bolivar had succeeded 
in capturing Niva Aguero and his 
staff; and having that ambitious 
chieftain in his power, he could now 
turn his undivided attention to the 
foreign enemy. . 

Our domestic news is little more 
than an epitome of the proceedings m 
parliament, which, however, we shall 
endeavour to present as faithfully as 

ssible. , 

The first subject in order which 
occupied: the attention of the House 
of Commons since our last, was @ 
discussion, or rather a resumption x 
last year’s discussion, on the subject 
of the delay attendant on the prese” 
system in the Court of Chanent 
This was introduced in a very ® 


speech by Mr. J. Williams, who co"- 
cluded = moving for a committee !° 
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inquire into the delay and expense of 
the Court of Chancery, and the causes 
thereof. Mr. Williams also hinted 
at the propriety of separating the po- 
litical and judicial functions of the 
Chancellor. The motion was with- 
drawn after an animated discussion, 
on an understanding that in sub- 
stance ministers had already them- 
selves determined on this course. Mr. 
Peel declared that the Lord Chancel- 
lor himself had advised that a com- 
mission from the Crown under the 
great seal should issue for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into very many im- 
portant matters connected with the 
Court of Chancery, of examining into 
the state of its jurisdiction, and into 
many other points contemplated by 
the motion. It was, however, dis- 
tinctly announced that no separation 
between the judicial and_ political 
functions of this high officer should 
take place, Mr. Canning declaring 
that his opposition to such separa- 
tion was “ with a view of preserving 
to the monarchy one of its most an- 
cient and invaluable prerogatives, of 
keeping open the passage from the 
Court to the Woolsack, and of leav- 
ing to the lawyer the opportunity of 
giving to the Crown his best services, 
and to the Crown the opportunity of 
finding for them an adequate and 
suitable reward.” While upon this 
subject, we may as well notice, 
though a little out of the regular 
order, a subsequent debate which 
sprung incidentally from this discus» 
sion. Some expressions, attributed 
erroneously to Mr. Abercromby by 
one of the daily reports, so excited 
the indignation of his Lordship, that 
he took notice of them in no very 
measured language from the bench, 
Mr. Abercromby being a practising 
barrister of the court. The latter 
geitleman having ascertained the 
fact that such allusion had been 
made, proceeded to the House of 
Commons and complained of it as a 
breach of privilege. The Hon. Mem- 
ber explained what he did say, prov- 
the misrepresention, and after a 
*mperate but firm statement, con- 
cluded by moving that the short- 


hand writer who could prove the 
pag to have been used by the 
-hancellor should be called to the 
i. of the House, to whom he left 
' © direction of the subsequent pro- 
tedings. This motion gave rise to 


a very warm and lengthened discus- 
sion, during which it was admitted 
universally that Mr. Abercromby 
had been misrepresented, and that 
his Lordship had alluded to the Hon. 
Member merely under the mistake to 
which he was led by the misrepre- 
sentation. The motion was ultimate- 
ly negatived by a majority of 49, the 
numbers for it being 102—and_ those 
against it, 151. 

(In reference to this debate, we 
cannot avoid remarking the surpris- 
ing fidelity with which the gentle- 
men connected with the daily press 
report the debates in parliament. 
The facilities afforded them are very 
few indeed, and the impediments are 
manifold. The standing order by 
which the publication of these de- 
bates is prohibited, while such publi- 
cation is daily recognized by every 
individual member, ought surely to 
be considered obsolete. The mem- 
ber would deserve well of the com- 
munity who stood boldly up at once 
and moved that every possible con- 
venience should be afforded to the 
press. They order these things bet- 
ter in America. The reporters have 
a convenient seat, and every accom- 
modation given them in the hall of 
the Congress. Mr. Canning or Sir 
James Macintosh, who were them- 
selves ornaments of the press, ought 
not yield to others the honour of this 
necessary and called-for innovation.) 
’ On a proposed vote of a large sum 
of money for the erection of public 
buildings, the repairs of the palace, 
&c. a desultory conversation took 
place, during which many severe re- 
marks were made on the bad archi- 
tectural taste of the new erections 
contiguous to Westminster Abbey. 
Sir J. Macintosh said they had been 
called Grecian, for no other reason he 
supposed than because they ery. 
were not English—if Grecian at all, 
they must undoubtedly be Beeotian, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he was quite ashamed of them; but 
that in fact he had not seen them till 
they had gone too far to be remedied. 
In short, every one so abused them, 
that the only wonder seems to be how 
all permitted them to proceed in si- 
lence until the error was too ya br 
sive for correction. The 
ended, however, in a vote of the sum. 
required, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
vats * declaring that matters of 
2F2 
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taste should be henceforward taken 
out of the hands of the Board of 
Works and vested in the Treasury. 
Among the suggestions which took 
place during this discussion, there 
was one which we confess rather sur- 
prised us, namely the erection of a 
new palace. Mr. H. G. Bennet man- 
fully observed that, even if he stood 
alone, he would oppose it. At pre- 
sent there are St. James’s Palace, 
Buckingham House, Hampton Court 
Palace, Kew Palace, Kensington 
Palace, Windsor Palace, Brighton 
Palace, Carlton House Palace, and 
the Cottage in Windsor Park! Sure- 
ly, if a new one is to be built, it 
would not be unreasonable to expect 
that some two or three of these use- 
less ones should be sold, and out of 
the purchase money of the ground 
and materials the new erection might 
rise. We should not desire to see 
the Sovereign unsuitably provided, 
but we certainly think that the six 
palaces which belonged to George 
Il]. and the two additional ones 
which belong to George LV. ought to 
suffice at least so long as the finance 
minister declares he cannot afford to 
relieve the people from the window 
tax. By the bye, this new palace 
idea induces us to ask the Dublin 
neta how far they have got in the 
uilding with which they menaced 
his Majesty. We fear it has not got 
past the first story. 

Mr. Hobhouse, after presenting pe- 
titions from Westminster and Lam- 
beth against the assessed taxes, pro- 
ceeded to contend that the reduction 
of taxation proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had utterly 
disappointed the just expectations of 
the nation. While the assessed taxes 
were still imposed upon the people 
he considered the grant for building 
more churches a very profligate 
grant. The Hon. Member proceed- 
ed particularly to argue agairst the 
window tax, which was the more 
grievous in consequence of its inqui- 
sitorial character. Its amount was 
1,205,000/. for the repeal of the whole 
of which he besought the assistance 
of the country gentlemen. He con- 
eluded by moving the following re- 
solution—* That it appears to this 
House that the reduction of the 
taxes proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not such as to satis- 
fy the just expectations of the people ; 





that the window tax is unjust in its 
operation, and most oppressive y 
the poor of this kingdom ; and that 
it appears to this House that the said 
tax ought to be wholly repealed from 
the 5th of April next.’ 

This prorerrer gave rise to con- 
siderable debate, during which the 
most important speech was that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
He opposed the motion, and went 
into an able vindication of his own 
conduct. Within the last three years, 
he said, three millions of taxes had 
been repealed, and it was clear that 
every thing could not be done at once. 
An inclination to relieve the most 
pressing wants of the poor had been 
shown, in the salt and leather taxes 
for example ; and, by adhering to the 
principles now adopted, he would 
venture to say that, at no distant 
period, further reductions might be 
effected. The most important part 
of the statement, however, was an 
admission that the duties on law pro- 
ceedings ought to cease. Those 
duties had been productive of infinite 
evil; and though they might have 
the effect of diminishing litigation, 
yet, if they tended to the denial of 
justice, the mischief was ten thou- 
sand times worse. It appeared that 
these duties did not exceed 200,000/. 
and they could be repealed without 
any loss to the revenue, because their 
quantum would be made up by the 
increased revenue of the crown lands 
(amounting to 100,000/.) and bya 
saving to a similar amount in the re- 
venue collection. Much conversa- 
tion arose during the discussion as to 
the policy or impolicy of the sinking 
fund—a subject which has occasioned 
a variety of opinions amongst the 
ablest financiers and economists 
not soon or easily to be reconciled. 
The motion was pressed to a divi- 
sion, when there appeared for a “4 

ainst it, 155—leaving a major) 
of 6. The communieation that the 
law duties were to be repealed was 
received with evident satisfaction by 
the House, and we have little doubt 
the feeling will be general through- 
out the country. The amount, It 
a tively small, 

ppears, was compara _— 

and the operation was most injurious 
to the most sacred of all interests, 
those of justice. Mr. Robinson cet 
tainly deserves the credit of ve ad 
earnest endeavours in the diminutle 
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of the national burthens—all, as he 
says, cannot be done at once, and it 
would be unfair to expect it. 

A motion was made by Mr. Aber- 
cromby, for leave to bring in a bill 
for the more effectual representation 
of the City of Edinburgh, in the 
Commons House of Parliament. The 
honourable member referred to the 
petition from that City, which stated 
that its population amounted to 
100,000 inhabitants, and that the per- 
sons who were entitled to vote for 
the election of members of parlia- 
ment were nominally 33, but prac- 
tically 19! It was a self-elected 
bedy, called a town council, in which 
this right was vested—a body equally 
obnoxious to Whig and Tory. The 
ctire representation in Scotland was 
even worse than that of England. 
This motion was opposed by Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, on the ground that 
this was no grievance, as the same 
system of representation had always 
prevailed in Edinburgh! and, by Lord 
Binning, on the ground that if reform 
was conceded in one instance, it 
would only give rise to other at- 
tempts of the same kind! Mr. Wort- 
ley declared that the House of Com- 
mons, constituted as it at” present 
was, had carried the country through 
good and through evil; and Lord 
John Russell answered, that the coun 
try had carried itself through in spite 
of the corrupt mamer in which that 
house was chosen. The motion was 
— negatived by a majority of 99 
0 75. 

Mr. Richard Martin, proceeding 
upon the principle of a bill which he 
had already carried, moved “ that a 
select committee be appointed to in- 
quire how far the amusement of bear- 
baiting and other cruel sports had a 
mischievous effect upon the morals of 
the people.” This motion was met 
by its opponents rather with ridicule 
a argument. The spirit of such 
egislation was declared to be “trum- 
pery and hyper-pathetical.” It was 
complained against that the mover 
did not go far enough—that he should 
also have protected foxes from being 
hunted, cocks from being matched, 
and oysters from being eaten alive ! 
It was objected to also, on somewhat 
—— grounds, that it was an at- 
te to legislate exclusively against 
the relaxations of the poor, while 
there were similar and equally ob- 


jectionable amusements daily prac- 
tised by the rich with perfect impu- 
nity. The motion was subsequently 
withdrawn by Mr. Martin, who de- 
clared he did so because he should be 
ashamed to see a list of the majority 
published on such an occasion. We 
cannot dismiss this topic without de- 
claring that whatever difference of 
opinion there may exist as to the ex- 
tent to which measures of this de- 
scription should be carried, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Martin deserves 
the thanks of every humane mind, 
not only for his benevolent bill for 
the protection of cattle from wanton 
severity, but also for the firm and in- 
trepid manner in which he has super- 
intended its operation. 

When the mutiny bill was com- 
mitted, Mr. Hume made his annual 
attempt to abolish the degrading 

unishment of flogging in the army. 

he honourable member remarked 
with peculiar force that he could not 
conceive how a punishment should 
be persevered in towards this gallant 
belly of men, which Lord Bathurst, 
the colonial minister, had declared 
was unfit even for the slaves in the 
West Indies. The practice was, 
however, defended by Lord Palmer- 
ston, on the old plea, that corporal 

unishment was indispensable to mi- 
fitary discipline. The house seemed 
to be of the same opinion, as the 
clause was negatived by a majority 
of 50 to 24. 

Mr. Goulburn obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the so much 
discussed Irish tithe bill of last ses- 
sion. ‘This gave rise to some discus- 
sion, during which it was remarked, 
by Mr. Hume, that the proposed 
alteration would be nugatory. No- 
thing, in his mind, would do in Ire- 
land, on the subject of tithes, but 
the breaking up of the whole church 
establishment altogether. At_ this 
moment, the established church po- 
pulation of that country was in the 
proportion of 1 to 14, and therefore 
13 had to pay for the church esta- 
blishment of 1—a state of things the 
most unjust and monstrous. <A pe- 
tition was presented, which had some 
reference to this subject, from cer- 
tain Catholic Irish bishops and 
priests, praying that ey might be 
allowed the distribution of some part 
of the money for the educa- 
tion of the lower orders of the peo- 
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ple in that country. This was, how- 
ever, opposed by the Irish secretary, 
on the ground that the funds were 
not at present at all misapplied or 
mismanaged, and that to accede to 
such petition would be only to nurse 
antipathies at present too vigorous. 
It was quite right that there should 
be some restraint in the application 
of funds granted by a Protestant go- 
vernment for the education of the 
poor. The only restraint at present 
existing was the introduction of the 
Bible into the schools, without note 
or comment, and this was now stre- 
nuously resisted by these reverend 
etitioners. We observe that Mr. 
Plunket, the Irish Attorney General, 
has given notice of a bill regulating 
the rights of sepulture in that coun- 
try. It is high time that some such 
measure should be introduced. Scenes 
have lately occurred in Ireland over 
the grave, which were a disgrace 
not merely to Christianity, but to the 
very name and nature of man. It is 
horrible to reflect that the awful rite 
of human interment was made the 
signal for factious ferocity, and even 
the place where the “ weary are at 
rest’ converted into the scene of 
worse than savage hostility. 

In the House of Lords, the busi- 
ness of the session has been unusually 
uninteresting. There has been, in- 
deed, no discussion of any conse- 
quence, if we except one on the pro- 
posed recognition of the South Ame- 
rican States, which was little more 
than an.echo of one on the same sub- 
ject in the House of Commons. The 
debate was introduced by a very 
powerful and eloquent speech from 
the Marquis of Lansdown. His 
Lordship took a general review of 
the state of Spain and her revolted 
Colonies, and, after showing the utter 
impossibility of her ever recovering 
her empire over them, contended that, 
as Great Britain must in the end re- 
cognise their independence, she ought 
to do so at once, and thereby do them 
a service when they wanted it, and 
save her the misfortunes of a useless 
contest. Whatever might be the 
present anticipations of other coun- 
tries on this subject, his Lordship 
thought that our wisest and fairest 
course with respect to their govern- 
ments would be to declare to them 
our final determination. The noble 
Marquis concluded a speech of great 





length and ability, by moving an ad. 
dress, thanking his Majesty for having 
communicated to the house the pa- 
pers relating to South America, and 
expressing a hope that his Majesty 
would recognise the independence of 
those countries without delay, and 
order such diplomatic arrangements 
to be made as were calculated to en- 
sure the amity, facilitate the corres- 
pondence, and encourage the com- 
merce which existed between this na- 
tion and South America. Ministers 
opposed the motion as uncalled for, 
and claimed from parliament full con- 
fidence in their wisdom and modera- 
tion, founded as such claim was, 
upon their past conduct. They con- 
tended that the South American 
States have already derived great ad- 
vantages from our de facto recog- 
nition of their independence by the 
relaxation of our navigation laws in 
their favour, and argued that though 
a minister had not been actually de- 
puted to their government, still that 
a satisfaction tantamount to that had 
been given in our unqualified and 
undisguised avowal that we never 
would consent to the interference of 
any third power. The Marquis of 
Lansdown having, in the course of 
his address, inquired whether minis- 
ters were apprised of the intentions 
of the Holy Allies as to the conven- 
tion of any congress amongst them- 
selves upon this subject ; Lord Liver- 
pool answered that “ he did not 
know whether these powers enter- 
tained such an intention, and he be- 
lieved they did not themselves know 
whether they would take the question 
into their consideration or not :"—No 
very courteous compliment certainly 
to the decision of the Holy Alliance 
on so momentous a question to the 
interests of their beloved brother in 
holiness, Ferdinand. Lord Liverpool 
also protested against any inter- 
ference of foreign states with respect 
to the form of. government of the 
new states, declaring that “he should 
be contented with the forms which the 
people of those countries liked them- 
selves.” The noble Marquis, how- 
ever, pressed his motion to a div'- 
sion, pane asi that in his opinion the 
creation of these rising states afford 

the best prospect, and the most ¢% 
tensive resources for arresting one ° 
the most formidable conspiracies, 
which, since the tyrauny of Buona 
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arte, had ever been formed against 
the liberties. of man. On a division, 
there appeared for the motion, 34— 
against it, 95—leaving a majority of 
g1. This has been almost the only 
subject which has led to any discus- 
sion hitherto in this session in the 
upper house. 
Mr. Canning, in a very elaborate 
and luminous speech, took a review 
of the situation of our West India 
Colonies, and entered into an import- 
ant statement of the measures by 
which ministers proposed to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slave po- 
pulation. The plan is to be adopted 
ultimately in Trinidad, St. Lucie, 
Demerara, and Berbice, but the ex- 
periment is to be made first in Trini- 
dad. It would be, of course, quite 
impossible for us in the limits of a 
mere abstract such as this to deve- 
lope the views of each speaker as de- 
livered by himself, and still less to 
follow the minute and copious detail 
presented on such an occasion as this 
by the minister. We can give no 
more than a mere outline of the plan 
which we have endeavoured to epi- 
tomize as faithfully as possible. The 
Colonies above named, having no 
legislative assemblies of their own, 
are subject to the absolute authority 
of the King, and an order in Council 
has been framed, by which the 
whipping of females is abolished ; 
the whip, as a symbol of authority, 
or as an instrument of summary co- 
ercion in the field, is prohibited, and 
punishment by means of it must be 
inflicted only in the presence of a free 
Witness, to an extent not exceeding 
24 lashes, and 24 hours after the 
commission of the alleged offence for 
which it is inflicted ; means are to be 
afforded for the religious instruction 
of the slaves ; Sunday labour is abo- 
lished, and Sunday markets very 
much diminished; the marriages of 
slaves are to be encouraged ; hus- 
bands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, are not to be separated by sale ; 
the property of the slave is to be 
protected by law, and banks are to 
be established to: receive his pecu- 
lary deposits ; slaves who may be 
certified by the clergy as being cog- 
hizant of the nature of an oath are 
to be received as witnesses in courts 
of justice; the slave is to be allowed 
‘o purchase his liberty, and that of 
his wife. and. child. Such. are the 


improvements which are in the first 
instance to be attempted, and no- 
bedy can deny that very benevolent 
improvements they are. It is to be 
observed, however, that these regu- 
lations do not apply to Jamaica, and 
such of the islands as have local le- 
gislatures, ministers relying on time 
and reason for their introduction 
there also. The population of these 
excluded islands is much the most 
numerous, and the abolitionists com- 
plain loudly that the pledge of last 
session has not been redeemed, and 
that the colonial legislatures might 
easily be compelled, if contumacious, 
to obey the recommendation of the 
crown. It is wiser, perhaps, to rely 
upon “ time and reason “—much 
good has already been done, and it 
might be overbalanced by the mis- 
chief which would arise from extreme 
or intemperate measures. 

Lord John Russell followed up an 
unsuccessful motion of Lord Nu- 
gent’s, on the Spanish question, with 
another which had no better fate. 
The debate, however, was remark- 
able for an exposé, by Sir R. Wilson, 
of the way in which he had received 
the worthless honours of the Allied 
Sovereigns, and the we meanness 
which had prompted their depriva- 
tion. The reply of Mr. Canning was 
marked by the generosity and good 
feeling which we wish were the con- 
stant accompaniments of genius, and 
drew down the repeated cheers of 
the house. We never read a speech 
which did him more credit, or which, 
we think, will, upon reflection, give 
himself more pleasure. We have 
ourselves spoken with such freedom 
upon some parts of Sir Robert Wil- 
son’s conduct in the Peninsula, that 
we feel we run no chance of par- 
tizanship in denouncing as base, un- 
worthy, and ungrateful, the spoliation 
of honours which were bravely won 
upon the field of battle, and were 
therefore his inalienably—such gifts 
will become not honourable, but 
despicable, if they are to be thus re- 
claimed in every little fit of spleen or 
disappointment. We had almost for- 
gotten to notice the admirable hu- 
mour with which Mr. Canning de- 
scribed Lord Nugent’s departure for 
the Spanish campaign. It literally 
conv the house with laughter— 
the effect was natural, indeed almost 
irresistible ; but still it will not,a1or 
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ertions have obtained from his-coun- 
trymen in their reflecting moments. 

From Ireland there is little except 
the usual intelligence—the trans- 

rtation of a few of the supera- 
trae population for being out of 
their houses after sunset, and the ac- 
quittal of a few orange anniversary 
men, who were suspected of having 
made more than usually free with the 
lives of his Majesty’s subjects on the 
twelfth of last July. 





AGRICULTURE. 
March 24, 1824. 

Tue mildness of the former part of the 
winter was favourable for ploughing, al- 
though, from the absence of frost, the land 
did not promise to work well. The early 
part of this month, however, produced a 
sudden change in the a ce of the 
country. The snow and sleet which fell 
prevented the continuance of ploughing 
entirely upon the heavy lands, and very 
much retarded it upon light soils. The 
remaining part of the turnip crop has suf- 
fered from the effects of this weather, and 
the farmers are rapidly feeding them off in 
some districts. In Oxfordshire consider- 
able fears have been entertained for the 
crop of beans. On the cold wet soils, 
where the seed was damp, it was appre- 
hended that great injury would accrue from 
the bursting of the seed. The wheats 
generally present a very healthy and strong 
appearance; in Scotland they are equally 
good, and the pastures are as green as is 
usual at this time. The season is still 
young for barley, and the few dry days 
which we have had, have been very bene- 
ficial to the early sowers. The lambing 
season has been very favourable, and gene- 
rally speaking but few lambs have been 
lost. Hay is rather on the advance in 
consequence of the rapid decay of the 
turnips, whose tops had made great pro- 
gress during the open weather. 

In spite of the previous indications of a 
rise there has been a hesitation about the corn 
market of late, accompanied by a depres- 
sion which demonstrates the uncertainty of 
opinion, or rather the belief that the home 
growth will be found equal to the consump- 
tion. Yet the supply of the last month 
has been below the average in Mark-lane. 
But the buyers are chary; flour is a drug, 
and has fallen Ss. per sack, and in many 
of the country markets the decline is even 
ae than in that of London. If the 

arvest be not late we are within five 
months of the appearance of new corn for 
sale. These are ominous symptoms, and 
we incline to the belief that prices will fall : 
te what degree it is difficult to foresee. 


Nothing but the inipression that the home 
Cie cond he dequathns an ae 


prove abundant? Farmers who be 
inclined, and who may beable to hold stock, 
will do well to look at these facts, and to 
consider them, lest they 
duped at last by their own cu —a Tre. 


t by no means ‘ there are 
the factor and the holder be stews So 
assist In the of a fur. 


Wheat has risen to 65s. 2d. will, 
therefore, probably check a further advance 
by selling out. 





lower; and, notwithstanding the sr of 
the beasts is fully equal to the late Markets, 
they still go off very heavily. The finest 
Oxen scarcely fetch 4s. 2d, per stone 
graziers being anxious to clear their 
the Mutton trade was full 
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maged sold 62s. to 65¢.; 
Lucia sold 85s. to 87s.; good middli 
Berbice 103s.; fine middling 108s. to 
108s. 6d. 
Phe a were four extensive public sales 
oon, 1 ing a 
market carteatin” Stee cetniany Gaate- 
tions of Jamaica are again 1s. to 2s. lower ; 
ee oe of Demerara and Berbice 3s. 
to 4s. lower; St. Domin ordin 
coloury 64s. ; 62s. OT he follow. 
ing are the sale rates—Jamaica, good ordi- 
nary 59s. to. 62s.: fine ordinary 67s. to 
73s.; fine fine ordinary 78s. 6d. to 82s. ; 
Demerara, fine ordinary 75s. to 76s. ; fine 
fine ordinary 78s. to 79s.; middling 91s. 
to 92s.; good middling 96s. to 96s. 6d. ; 
St. Domingo, good ordi coloury sold 
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Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. — The 
rum market is i 
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with the arrivals, has caused the 
become heavy. 
Indigo.— holders confidently expect 


igher prices; the premium on the last 
e is still about 1s, Gd. per Ib. 





SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE, 
a volume under the title of a 1 
French Poets, who died in the Prime of 
Life. Among them are the best 


biographical sketch to the works of 
author, He is, however, blamed by some 
critics for having reprinted poems or 
ments grate wags yr a 
and with having omitted others 

merit. M. Gilbert de Merliac has given 


History, Memoirs, Biog —Re- 


miniscences of 1814 and 1815, by M. 
M*«*, contain a great number of interest- 





ing anecdotes, some of which may even 
ear yy tye apie: says yr aye i 

Such is narrative captivity 
Pius VII. and the means employed to effect 
his removal to France. A Frenchman, for- 


merly to the household of the 
Vicey of ly as panier Memoirs 
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armies at Valmy and Jemappes, was ar- 
rested according tothe decree, in which the 
whole family of the Bourbons were includ- 
ed. His captivity, which lasted forty-three 
months, is the chief object of these memoirs 
written by himself, and terminating with his 
being embarked with his brother, the Duke 
of Beaujolais, on board an American ves- 
sel, Nov. 5, 1796, with which the memoirs 
conclude. This prince died at Twicken- 
ham in 1807, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where his brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, erected a handsome mo- 
nument to his memory. The style, saysa 
French journal, is always easy and unaffect- 
ed, and it is clear that the writer was a sen- 
sible young prince. We have mentioned 
on a former occasion, the intended publica- 
tion of the Memoirs of Duplessis-Mornay, 
from 1571 to 1623. Two volumes have 
now appeared. Mr. A. Beugnot has pub- 
lished, The Jews of the West, or Inquiries 
into the Civil Condition, the Literature, and 
the Commerce of the Jews in France, 
Spain, and Italy, during the Middle Ages. 
Fine Arts.—M. Gau, of Cologne, has 
now published the 10th Number of his 
splendid and classical work on the Anti- 
quities of Nubia. It contains five sheets 
of letter-press and 10 plates. A work in 
two volumes folio, is advertised by the title 
of a Civil and Military Gallery of illus- 
trious Contemporaries. It is to be in num- 
bers, each of which will contain one life, 
with the bust of the natural size, and two 
lithographic prints, representing remark- 
able incidents in the history of the indivi- 
dual who is the subject of the memoir. 
Travels and Geography.—The first two 
Numbers of Mr. Caillaud’s Journey to 
Meoe, the White River, &c. in the year 
1819—1822. These plates are in folio; the 
French journalists speak in high terms of 
the importance of the results of Mr. Cail- 
laud’s enterprize ; we have, however, seen 
a letter from a German at Paris, who says, 
that these first two Numbers contain nothing 
of importance. A Geographical, Historical, 
and Military Description of Spain, by M. 
Chevalier Durozoir, appears, from the ex- 
tracts we have seen of it, to be extremely 
well written, and to contain much valuable 
matter, expressed with conciseness and per- 
spicuity. Another work, though of the 
highest importance, will demand but a 
short notice here; it is the Continuation of 
Mr.Charles Dupin’s Voyages dans la Grande 
Bretagne. It is the third part, called 
Force Commerciale, in 2 vols. 4to. with 
large plates. The preceding volumes of 
this great work have been so largely quoted 
and so generally eulogized in the English 
reviews and journals, that it is hardly ne- 
cessary to call the attention of the public to 
these two volumes. Every part of them 
is worthy the attention of the English 


view: even where he may detect errors, 
he will be surprised that a foreigner should 
have committed so few; and those, as far 
as we have been able to discover of such 
small im - Count Orloff has pub- 
lished a Tour through Part of France, in a 
Series of Letters to the Countess of Stro. 
gonoff, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Jurisprudence.—M. Coffinidres, Doctor 
of Laws, and Advocate in the Royal Tri- 
bunal of Paris, has published De la Bourse 
et des Speculations sur les Effets publics. In 
which what are called time-bargains are 
considered after the laws, jurisprudence, 
morality, and public credit. This work is 
the fruit of immense research and profound 
study, and merits the serious attention of 
all persons interested in transactions in the 
public funds. 

Philosophy —A Course of General Phi- 
losophy, by M. Azais, professes to afford 
a simple and gradual explanation of all 
facts ; Ist, of the Physical Order; 2d, of 
the Physiological Order ; 3d, of the Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Political Order. It is 
to consist of eight vols. of which only two 
have yet appeared. The author is persuad- 
ed, that the reader will find in his work 
only clear and simple ideas closely connect- 
ed, from the universal principle, which is the 
basis of the edifice, to the lowest facts of 
the third order. The Study of Man in the 
Manifestation of his Faculties, by J. A. 
Goulianoff, Aulic Counsellor in the Service of 
Russia, and Member of the Russian Aca- 
demy: Part I, an Essay on the Formation 
of Language, considered in its Physiologi- 
cal principles. ‘The Prospectus gives an 
analysis of the whole of M. Goulianoft’s 
work. The author promises to demonstrate 
the original identity of the alphabetical 
characters of all languages; to show the 
number, value, and primitive forms of 
these characters, to unveil the abuses of the 
old doctrine which persists in considering 
alphabetic writing as proceeding from cor- 
rupted hieroglyphics. ‘* The remote an- 
tiquity of the primitive alphabet,” says he, 
“will be at length acknowledged.” M. 
Goulianoff means to publish, as a corollary 


to his work, a Universal Al founded 
on the organic System of the Elements of 
Speech 


Medicine.—An octavo volume, the au- 
thor of which has not given his name, has 
appeared under the title of Conversations 
on Animal Magnetism, and on the Mag- 
netic Sleep, called Somnabulism. It is 
very well spoken of by the French journals, 
but we have not seen even an extract 0m 


which to found an opinion. “ 
Novels.—The Novel of M. .Picard, 





1824."] 
L’Exalté, or the History of Gabriel Desou- 
dry, continues to be read with great interest : 
it has already reached the 3d or 4th edi- 
tion. Most of our readers will recoliect 
the dreadful sufferings of the crew of the 
French frigate the Medusa, shipwrecked on 
the Coast of Africa a few years ago. Ma- 
demoiselle Charlotte Adelaide Picard, now 
Madame Dard, one of the persons on 
board that unfortunate vessel, has publish- 
ed a small tale, called The African Cottage, 
or History of a French Family cast on the 
West Coast of Africa, in consequence of 
the Shipwreck of the Medusa. 


GERMANY. 


Historical Works.—It is, we think, 
without sufficient reason that complaints 
have been made of the frivolous trash of 
the German public, in literary subjects. 
If any thing really possessing solid excel- 
lence is offered, there is no want of read- 
ers. Does not every body eagerly take up 
Professor Pélitz’s work, ‘* Staatswissen- 
schatten im Licht unserer Zeit dargestellt,”’ 
of which three parts are now published ? 
Are not the first two volumes of Raumer’s 
History of the Princes of the House of 
Hohenstanfen to be found, not only in the 
study of the learned, but on the work 
tables of the most accomplished ladies, 
where they are not placed merely for pa- 
rade? Other instances might be quoted, 
but these will suffice. With respect to Mr. 
Raumer’s work it may be safely affirmed 
that the first two volumes have fully jus- 
tified the expectations entertained of it. 
Another work of equal interest, relative to 
the same period of history, but of a dif- 
ferent class, is General Von Funk’s Pic- 
tures of the Time of the Crusades, 3 vols. 
The last volume, ‘* The Crusaders and 
Saladin,” relates to three principal charac- 
ters, viz. Conrad of Montserrat, the Em- 
peror Frederick I. and Richard I. King 
of England. The author seems to have 
studied with particular care the character 
of Richard ; but the result of his researches 
has proved by no means favourable to that 
monarch. As it was evidently achief ob- 
ject of the author to open new views of the 
origin and diffusion of the spirit of chivalry 
by the crusades, and to place it in the 
Most favourable light, how much must it 
have cost him so often to cast a shade 
over the true model of this chivalry, the 
lion-hearted adv of Saladin? The 
third and fourth volumes of Raumer’s his- 
tory, which are promised by Easter, are im- 
patiently ex The public is equally 


pleased with the assurance of the author of 
the * Pictures,” that the fourth and last 
part, treating almost exclusively of St. Louis, 
is ready for the press. 

The publication of a complete collection 
of the historical works of Professor Heeren 
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is proceeding without interruption. The 
tenth volume, now ready, contains the first 
of his celebrated work on the Policy and 
Commerce of the Nations of Antiquity. 
The numerous important works respecting 
Persia that have been published in Eng- 
land within these few years, have afforded 
so much new information, that it has been 
aa entirely to re-write several chap- 
ters. While so many worthless publica- 
tions find translators, it is really surprising 
that one like ‘this of Professor Heeren’s 
should not have been translated into either 
French or English.—Professor Dahlmann 
(of Kiel) has published the second part of 
his Historical Researches. Accredited 
fables of a thousand years’ standing dissolve 
into nothing at the critical touch of this. 
learned investigator —The first essay in the 
first part treats of the peace concluded by 
Cymon. The second essay, a master-piece 
of historical criticism, is an introduction to 
the ancient history of Denmark. Justice 
is here done for the first time to Saxo 
Grammaticus.—The second part (or col- 
lection) contains two essays, of which the 
first relates to Herodotus. Professor Dahl- 
mann shows that it was impossible that 
Herodotus could read to the Greeks assem- 
bled at Olympia his history, which at 
that time was not even written, and that 
all the tales that have been told to this 
effect for about 2000 years are derived from 
the very incorrect accounts of Lucian. 
He renders it probable, that Thucydides, 
far from intending a covert reproof of He- 
rodotus, had not even read the work of that 
historian, which, if not written, was how- 
ever published, at Thurii. The view of 
the plan and conduct of Herodotus’ work, 
presented in the seventh chapter, is especial- 
ly interesting. None of his errors are dis- 
sembled, and the greatest impartiality ma 
nifested throughout. It is probable that 
Creuzer to whom Herodotus has so many 
obligations, may be disposed to modify ses 
veral positions brought’ forward by him 
several years ago, in his parallel between 
Herodotus and Thucydides.—The second 
essay in the second part of Professor Dahl- 
mann’s collection is a critical examination of 
thethird decade of Livy’s Roman History, by 
Dr. Becker. The author, indeed, who 
unites solid learning with un mo- 
desty, calls it a p ry essay, but 
nothing like it has hitherto appeared upon 
this part of Livy’s great work. How many 
contradictions and chronological errors are 
here cleared up and corrected! It is to be 
that Dr. Becker will keep his word, 
and, by publishing the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books of the Annals of Zonaras, re- 
store to us so much of Dio Cassius, which 
is not elsewhere ed —A work pub- 
lished a few weeks ago by the of 
Aristoteles de politii Carthaginiensium, ed. 
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F. W. Kluge, containing an in 
into the political constitution of 
is spoken of with great praise—Dr. Men- 
zel of Breslau has now given to the public 
the seventh volume (coming down to 
1453) of his History of the ans, an 
excellent work, which however has not 
been so well received as it deserves; not- 
withstanding the esteem which qo 
enjoys among his countrymen. e 

hedeeet just now completed another work, 
which was much wanted. The Universal 
History, by Becker and Woltmann, in ten 
volumes (of which 40,000 copies have been 
sold), comes down only to 1789. The 
publishers have Professor Menzel 
to add two volumes, containing the history 
of our times since the death of Frederick U1. 
The first of these supplementary volumes 
is published, and the second nearly ready. 
The author has performed his difficult task 
in a manner which has gained the unqua- 
lified approbation of the most vo 
judges. Having gone rather at length into 
the account of the historical labours of the 
Germans, we reserve for another occasion 
the notice of some other publications, re- 


April, 


specting which to be able 
more accutate ieioaaten Ganeeor te 
sent possess, 

RUSSIA. 


The os aay Academy of Sciences has 
just published a work of considerable im. 
viz. the accounts given by Ibn. 
osslan, and other Arabic of the 
Russians in ancient times. e text is 
edited by the learned Professor Frachn, 
who has added a German translation, 
and supplement. Russian literature has 
at present 20 literary journals, four politi- 
cal journals, and two almanacks, all pub- 
lished either at St, Petersburg or Moscow. 


DEN MARK. 


A Captain Sivertsleven, a native of the 
Danish island of Foehr, who was in the 
Dutch service, made two voyages in 1820 
and 1821; he died in Foehr soon after his 
return from the East Indies, and has left 
a great number of maps, drawings, and 
descriptions of that country, which is still 
so imperfectly known, and which the Bai- 
liff of Foehr has undertaken to publish. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :— 

A Series of Engravings of Landscape 
Scenery, executed by F, C. Lewis, from 
the finest Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and English Masters, with occa- 
sional Fac-similes of the Original Drawings 
of Claude, Rembrandt, the Poussins, Ru- 
bens, Ruysdael, Cuyp, &c. in which the 
poe style of each master will be faith- 
ully exhibited: in 12 Numbers, each cone 
taining 4 Plates. 

A System of General Anatomy. By 
W. Wallace, MRIA. In 8vo. 

Observations on Fire and Life Insurance, 
being a Guide to Persons effecting Insur- 
ances, and a caution to intended Share- 
holders, with a comparative View of the 
Plans and Merits of the different Offices, 
By James Mitchell, LLD. FASE. 

The Whole Works of Bishop Rey- 
nolds. In 6 vols. 8vo. with a Life, by 
Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F RS. 

A New Translation of Tasso’s Jerusa- 
lem Delivered. By J. H. Wiffen. 

Gesta Romanorum, or Entertaining Mo- 
ral Stories, invented by the Monks as a 
Fireside Recreation, Translated from the 
Latin. By the Rev. Chas. Swan. 

A New and improved Edition of Sir 
William Chambers’s Work on the Decora- 
tive part of Civil Architecture, with the 


Original Plates in imperial felio and the 
Text entire in quarto, 

The Highlanders, a Novel. By the 
Author of The Hermit in London, Her- 
mit Abroad, &c. 

Critical and descriptive Accounts of the 
most celebrated Picture Galleries in Eng- 
land ; with an Essay on the Elgin Marbles. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of John 
Evelyn, in 4to. printed uniformly with his 
Memoirs. 

A Second Edition of Toller’s Sermons, 
with a Memoir of the Author. By Robt. 
Hall. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabit- 
ing the Countries East of Syria and Pales- 
tine. By James Buckingham, Esq. Au- 
thor of Travels in Palestine, &c. In 4to. 
with Dlustrations. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 
Metrical Romance. By the Rev. James 
Beresford, MA. Rector of Kibworth, Lei- 

Sixty of the most Pi e Views on 
the Rhine and Maine, in — 
in Holland. By Capt. Batty, r 
nadier Guards, tobe published uniformly 
with his goog o Epic 3 ee 

Queen Hynde; an , 
James Heme. Author of the Queen's Wake, 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 








1824.7} 


The Witch Finder; a Romance, By 
the Author of The Lollards; Monks of 
Leadenhall, &c. In 3 vols. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. 

A Short Treatise, endeavouring to point 
out the Conduct by which Trustees will 
be exposed to Liability. By Sir G. T. 
Hampson, Bart, 

Idwal, a Narrative, Poem. In Three 
Cantos. 

Naval Battles, by Admiral Ekins. In 
1 vol. 4to. 

The Old Arm Chair; or Recollections 
of a Bachelor; a Tale. By Sexagenarius. 

Annaline; or Motive Hunting, a Novel. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Poisons; forming a com- 
prehensive Manual of Toxicology. By 
Dr. G. Smith. 

Prose Pictures: a Series of Descriptive 
Letters and Essays. By Edward Herbert, 
Esq. with Etchings, by George Cruik- 
shank. ' 

A New Edition of Burns’ Observations 
on the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and 


Works lately Published. 
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Neck; with a Life of the Author, and an 


Appendix, containing additional Cases and 
Observations. By Granville Sharp Patti. 
son, Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, &c. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Indem- 
nity in Marine Insurances, Bottomry, and 
Respondentia ; containing Practical Rules 
for effecting Insurances, and for the ad- 
justment of all kinds of Losses and Ave- 
rages; according to the Laws and Practice 
of England, and other Maritime Countries 
of Europe. By Mr. Benecke. 

A Second Series of Highways and By- 
ways, or Tales of the Road Side. 

A Practical Manual for the Preservation 
of Health, and the Prevention of Diseases 
incidental to the Middle and Advanced 
Periods of Life. By Sir Arthur Clarke, 
MD. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated Goethe, 
Author of Faust, Sorrows of Werter, &c. 

Tours to the British Mountains; De- 
scriptive Poems, &c. By Thomas Wil- 
kinson, of Yanwath, Westmoreland. 

The Human Heart. One Volume post 
octavo. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

The New Annual Register for 1823. 
Bvo. 21s. 

A Biographical Portraiture’ of the late 
Rev. James Hinton, AM. By John Ho- 
ward Hinton, AM. of Reading. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of Lyme Regis, Dorset, from 
the earliest Periods to the present Day. By 
George Roberts. 12mo. 7s. 

The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen 
of Naples, &c. with Details of the Litera- 
ture and Manners of Italy and Provence, in 
the 13th and 14th Centuries; with Por- 
trait, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Caledonia; or an Account Historical and 

Topographical of North Britain, from the 
most ancient to the present Times. Vol. 3. 
By George Chalmers, FRS. and SA. 
d4to. 31. 3s. 
_ Considerations on the State of the Con- 
tinent, since the last general Peace. By 
the Author of Italy and the Italians in the 
19th Century. 8vo. 7s. 


Imaginary Conversations of Litetiry Mf 
maginary Conversations of Literary Men 
and Statesmen. By Walter Savage Lan- 
*, . 2 vols. pr Ht Ae > 
_ An Inquiry into the Authenticity of va- 
i and Prints, which from the 
Poet to our own times, have 
to the Public as Portraits of 
By James Boaden. 8vo. 15s. 


rious Pictures 
decease of the 
been 


Shakspeare. 


i 


Schweighauser’s Lexicon Herodoteum 
Bvo. ls. * 

Plain Instructions to Executors and Ad- 
ministrators. 8vo. 5s. 

Riddle’s Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy. 8vo. Ils. 

Scudamore on the Blood. 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs of India; comprising a brief 
G phical Account of the East Indies. 
By R. G. Wallace, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

The English Flora. By Sir James 
Edward Smith, MD. FRS. Vol. 1 and 2, 
li. 4s. 

The Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. By George Dyer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2i. 2s 


Relics for the a mem Le- 

Tales, singu ustoms, Extracts 

sg Bie br Wills, and Anecdotes, 

Clerical, Professional, and Miscellaneous. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

The West India Colonies: the Calum- 
nies and Misrepresentations of the Edin- 
burgh Review, Mr. Clarkson, &c. exa- 
mined and refuted. By James M‘Queen. 
Bvo. 12s. 

Mills’s Comparative View of Fever. 


Bvo. 5s. 
Novels and Tales. 
Barber’s Country Belles. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 
Ellen Ramsay. 3 vols. 2le, 
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Poetry and the Drama. 


The Birds of Aristophanes ; translated 
into English Verse, with Notes. By the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, MA. Author of the 
Translation of Dante. 8yo. 9s. 6d. 

Il Pastore Incantato ; or the Enchanted 
Shepherd: a Drama, and other Poems. 
By a Student of the Temple. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Australia; with other Poems. By 
Thomas K. Hervey. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Pride shall have a Fall; a Comedy, with 
Songs, in Five Acts, now performing at 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Old English Drama. No. I. con- 
taining The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, 
from an Original MS. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain ; 
Translated by John Bowring, Esq. Post 
Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

The Agamemnon of ischylus, trans- 
lated into English Verse, with Notes. By 
John Symmons, Esg. AM. of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8ve. 8s. 

Bouden’s Deserted City; Eva, and 
other Poems. Foolscap Svo. 6s. 





CApril, 


Theology. 

Contemplations on the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Right Rey. Joseph 
Hall, DD. Lord Bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich. 3 vols, foolscap. 1/. 1s, 

"The Almost Christian discovered; or, 
the False Professor tried and cast: being 
the Substance of Seven Sermons, preached 
at Sepulchre’s Church, London. AD, 166], 
By the Rev. Matthew Meade. 32mo. 1. 6d. 

Sermons on the Humiliation and Exalta- 
tion of the Son of God. By Geo. Walker, 
MA. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

On the Use of Miracles in proving the 
Truth ofa Revelation. By the Rev. John 
Penrose. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Ford’s Century of Christian Prayers. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 6s. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox’s Answer to the 
Rev. H. F. Burder, on Baptism. 8vo. 5s, 

The late Rev. A. Fuller’s Works, Vol. 
the 8th and last. 8yo. 14s. 

Voyages, §c. 

Capt. Parry’s Narrative of a Second 
Voyage for the Discovery of a North West 
Passage. 4to. with Plates. 4/. Ids. 6d. 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. B. Stephens, BD, late Fellow aud 
rutor of Brazenose College, Oxford, to the vicar- 
ave of Belwrave, Leicestershire.—The Rev. Jas. 
Hartley Dunsford, of Wadham College, Oxford, 
to the rectory of Fretherne, Gloucestershire, on 
his own petition as Patron thereof,—The Kev. T. 
Harrison, AM. of St. John’s, Cambr., tothe rectory 
of Thorpe Morieux, Saffolk, on the presentation 
of J. H. Harrison, of Copford Hal), Essex.—The 
Rev. KR. F. Purvis, to the vic. of Whitsbury, Wilts. 
by John Child Purvis, Esq. of Vicar’s Hill House, 
Hants.—The Rey. Chas. Tookey, BA. to the rec. 
tory of Oddington, Worcestershire: Patron, the 
Right Hon. Lord Foley.—The Rev. Edward Butt, 
to the rectory of Toller Fratram, Dorset ; Patron, 


PREFERMENTS. 


F. J. Brown, Esq.—The Rev. Robt. Nicholl, to the 
rectory of Lanmace, Glamorganshire.—The Rev. 
Benjamin Pope, Minor Canon of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, to the vicarage of NetherStowey, 
Somersetshire, on the resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Keate,—The Rev. Christopher Lipscombe, MA. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, appointed Bishop 
of Jamaica.—The Rey. Peter Frazer, MA. Senior 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, to the living 
of Bromley, by Bow, Middlesex.—The Rev. Chris- 
topher Bethell, DD. ee Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Bishopric of Glouces- 
ter.—The Rev. Samuel Slade, DD. to the deanery 
of Chichester. 





BIRTHs. 


Feb. 20.—At Chester, the lady of Major General 
Beckwith, a son and heir. 

21. At Lichfield, Lady Charlotte Law, a son. 

22. At Manchester, thé lady of Lieut.-Col. Holmes, 
of the 3d Royal Dragoon Guards, a son. 

23. At Upnor, Kent, the lady of Samuel Baker, 
jun. Esq. a daughter. 

Lately, the lady of Sir Charles Hulse, Bart. MP. 
a son. 

— “t Wevmouth, the lady of Sir George Parker, 
Bart. RN. a son. 

— At Bath, the lady of E. D.Seott, Esq. of Great 
Barr Hall, Staffordshire, ason and heir, 


March 2.—At Cecil Lodge, the lady of Colonel 
H.S. Osborne, a daughter. 
4. At Brighton, the lady of Capt. St. Leger Hill, 


a 800. 
5. The lady of the Rey. L. S. Boor, Master of the 
Grammar School, at Bodmin, Cornwall, a son. 
6. In Devonshire Place, the lady of Jobn Barclay, 
Esq. a daughter. 

7. At Pyriand Hall, near Taunton, the lady of 
Francis Newman Rogers, Esq. a daughter. 

5. In Harley-street, the lady of William Mitchell, 
Esq. a daughter. 


13. At Argyle House, the Countess of Aberdeen, & 
8On. 
Lately, Lady Charlotte Palmer, a daughter. 
— At Uftington House, the Countess of Lindsay, 
a daughter. 
IN SCOTLAND. 


At Erskine, Renfrewshire, Lady Blantyre, & 
daughter. 

ABROAD. 

At Humeerpoor, Bengal, the lady of Montague 
Ainsiie, Cidest son of Dr. Ainslie, of Dover- 


street, a son and heir. 
At Paris, the lady of Charles Thellusson, Esq. 8 


son. 
MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 10.—At St. en oy; Hanover 
—_ a gre —— age 
S re, 
én es late John Edward Madocks, of 
Tron-lw, in the county of Denbigh. D.B 
2%. At Duloe, Cornwall, Lieut.-C O° Mise 
Elphinstone, oe of the 3d Guards, 
— on chil ~~ Vies-Admisel rage =} 
. of Trennant Park, love, 
county. —His Majesty has been pleased to grant 








1824._] 
that they may bear the name of Buller, in addition 


d before that of Elphinstone, and bear the 
= of Buller with those of Elpbinstone. 

98, At St. Pancras’; Wm. Jenkins, Esq. of Gower- 
street, North, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
Major-General Robertson. el 

Lately, Capt. Luttrel, of the Ist Grenadier Guards, 
to Emma Louisa, seen daughter of Samuel 
rewe, Esq. of Kensington. 

a Chee Capt. George Baker, of the 16th 
Lancers, to Caroline Julia, only daughter of 
John Barker, Esq. of Clare Priory, Suffolk. 

— (apt. Ebrington, of the 3d Guards, to Charlotte, 
daughter of Henry Townsend, Esq. of Upper 
Sevmour-street. 

— At Bath, Capt. E. S. Cotgrave, RN. to Alicia 

Mary. eldest daughter of the late W. Scott, Esq. of 
Bath. 


March 2.—The Rev. Lord John Thynne, to Anne 
Constantia, third daughter of the Rev. C. C. 
Beresford, and niece to Mrs, George Byng. 

4, At Mary-le-bone Chureh, William Delamain, 
Esq. of Wood Place, to Susan, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Daniel China Bullock, Esq. of 
Devonshire Place. 

— At Streatham, Nathaniel Bowden, second son 
of Robert Smith, Esq. of Brokenhurst, Hants, 
to Emily Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
J. R. Ripley, Esq. of Clapham Common. 

9, At St. Mary’s Islington, Richard Smith, jun. 
Fsq.of Stoke Newington, to ww | Ann, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Adam Clarke, LLD.FRS. of 
Canonbury Square, Islington. 

— At St. Pancras’, Henry Chawner Shenton, Esq. 
to ae Ann, daughter of the late Charles War- 
ren, &Sq. 

— At For. Thomas Turner, Esq. of Hillfield, near 
Gloucester, Banker, to Sarah, second danghter 
of the late Rev. John Jones, of Foy, in the coun- 
ty of Hereford, 

10, At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, George Smith, Esq. of 
Basinzhall-street, Solicitor, to Sophia Mary, 
second daughter of the late Christopher Foss, 
Esq. of Portinan-street, Portman Square. 

ll. At Drayton Bassett, Staffordshire, the Hon. 
obert Henley Eden, eldest son of Lord Henley, 
to Harriet, youngest daughter of Sir R. Peel. 

16. At Fariey, Colonel John Wilson, of Chelsea 
College, late of the Koyal Scots, to Emily, second 
daughter of Colonel Houlton, of Farley Castle, 
Somersetshire. . 

— By special license, Capt. Peel, of the Grena- 
dier Guards, to Lady Alice Kennedy, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Cassilis. 

IX, At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Oswald, se- 
cond son of George Smith, Esq. MP. to Hen- - 
rietta Mildred, eldest daughter of the Very Rev. 

Dr. Hodgson, Dean of Carlisle. 

0. James Layton, jun. Esq. of Bloomsbury Place, 
to Mary Ann, only daughter of Benjamin Atkin- 
son, Esq. of Nicholas Lane. 


IN IRELAND. 


At Dublin, John Learmouth, Esq. to Margaret, 
Pm daughter of James Cleghorn, MD. State 
ysician. 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 18.—At Teignmouth, Devonshire, Thomas 
Worham, Esq. late of Bengal. 

— At his house, en the Adelphi Terrace, Isaac 

Clementson, Esq. in his 70th vear. 

2]. At his residence, Sneed Park, near Bristol, in 

opis 59th year, George Webb Hall, Esq. 

«2. In May's Buildings, St. Manin’s Lane, aged 
59, Mr. John Davy, Musical Composer, and au- 
thor of many beautifal Airs combining sound 
Science with simple melody: he was a pupil of 
the celebrated Jackson, of Exeter. 

— At Blakeney, Norfolk, aged 78, the Rev. 
Richard Thomas Gough, uncle to Lord Cal- 
thorpe, and Rector of Blakeney, and of Acle, in 
that county. 

— At his seat, Stoketon House, near Saltash, Corn- 
wall, the Hon. Michael De Courcy, Admiral of 
the Blue. He was the third son of John the 
2th Lord Kingsale, Baron Courcy and Rin- 
grove, and Premier Baron of Ireland. Having 
entered the ry! early in life, he was made a 
Post Captain ia 1788. At the beginning of the 


Marriages-—Deaths. 
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war in 1793, he commanded the Pearl; and in 
1795, the Magnanime, in which he captured the 
Decade, Frenoh Frigate, and several Privateers. 
He particularly distinguished himself also in 
-the action off [reland, under Sir J. B. Warren. 
In the Canada, to which he was next appointed, 
he displayed great judgment: the Mars having 
been dismasted in a severe gale, Capt. De 
Courcy succeeded in rescuing her after two other 
vessels had failed in the attempt. In 1805 he 
obtained his flag; and in 1809 commanded the 
squadron employed in the embarkation of Sir 
John Moore’s army at Corunna; when, for the 
ability displayed on that occasion, he-received 
the thanks of Parliament. He was next ap- 

inted to the command of a squadron at the 

razils, on which station he remained nearly 
four years, obtaining the entire approbation of 
his own government, and the friendship of the 
present King of Portugal, who invested him 
with the Order of the Tower and Sword, 

23. At Donnington Priory, Berkshire, Admiral Sir 
A. Bertie, Bart. KCB. aged 70. 

— Mrs. Sicley, of Barton House, near Eccles, 
Lancashire. 

— At Treleaven, near Mevayissey, Cornwall, 
azed 8, the Rev. Philip Lyne, LL.D. 52 years 
Vicar of that parish. He was aman of exten- 
sive erudition, and of easy and gentlemanly 
manners. Until within a few days of bis de- 
cease, he uniformly rose at a very early hour, 
and retired to his study, where he usually re- 
mained the greater part of the day. To his ab- 
stemiousness, and rigid adherence to rule, may 
be attributed, in a great measure, his protracted 
term of life. 

25. In Park-street, Grosvenor Square, Luke 
White, Esq. MP. for the county of Leitrim. 

— At the Seat of her brother, Sir George Prevost, 

. Bart. in her 21st year, Harriet, youngest daugh- 
~ of the late Lieut.-general Sir George Prevost, 

art. 

27. At Everereek, in his 7lst year, the Rev. John 
Jenkins, BCL. Prebendary of Wells, and Kector 
of Horsmonden, in the county of Kent. 

28. At Hackney, Sarah, wife of the Rev, George 
Burder. 

29. At his seat, at Chislehurst, Kent, in conse- 
uence of an apoplectic attack, Sir Thos. Reid, 

art. one of the Directors of the East India 
Company, aged 61. 


March 1. In Clifford-street, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. 
Wood, KCB. of the East India Company’s Ben- 
gal army. 

— James Doughty, Esq. of the Paper Buildings, 
in the Temple. 

2. At Bylocks Hall, Enfield, aged 86, Jam. Francis 
Mesturas, Esq. late Partner in the House of Sir 
Francis Baring and Co. 

3. In his 69th year, Mr. Viotti, the celebrated per- 
former on the violin. 

— Inthe Koyal Creseent, Bath, Catherine Judith 
Fountayne, of Papplewick, Notts, youngest 
daughter of the very Rev. Dr. Fountayne, late 
Dean of York. 

5. In Dean-street, Sir Thos. Bell, Treasurer of the 
Scotch Hospital, and late Sheriff of London, 

— At Limehouse, Mrs. Rudge, mother of the Rev, 
Dr. Rudge, of Limehouse, and relict of James 
Rudge, Esq. of Heathland House, Croomball, 
Gloucestershire. 

— In St. James’s-scuare, in his 28th year, the 
Most Noble Wm. Henry Cavendish, Marquis of 
Titchfield, MP. for King’s Lynn, and nephew to 
Mr. Canning. His remains were interred, on 
the 13th, in the family vault at Marylebone Old 


Church. 
"Re Cottage, near Alresford, in her 24th 


6. At 
year, AM wife of Capt. the Hon, Robert Rod- 


RN. 
—"Elinor, youngest daughter of John King, Esq. 


of Grosvenor-plarg. 
— Harvey Hetherif&ton Esq. in consequence of 


a wound oa toll in a duel we SE Swayne. 

three da v ,on Royston Common: the 

ball had looued in xf side and could not be ex- 
tracted. The dispute originated at the Atterton 
Park Coursing. 

7, At his seat, the Grove, near Watford, Herts, 
after a long ind ion, the t Hoa. Thos. 


Righ 
Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, Baron Hyde, in bis 
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416 Deaths. 
7let year. His Lordship is succeeded by bis 
brother ‘ 


, the t Hon. Chas. Villiers. 

-— At Bath, in 36th , Lady Catherine 
D’ Arey, wife of Lieut.-Col. D’Arcy, of the Royal 
Artillery, aod daughter of the late, and sister to 
the present Earl De La Warr. 

lately at Pool, aged 77, John Slade, Esq. 

9%. At the Parsonage House, Willersley, Glences- 
ter, aged 34, the Rev. George Williams, Curate 
of Willersley, and of Buckland, in the same 
county. 

— At Southampton, in his 48th year, the Right 
Hon. Lord Edward O’Brien, brother to the Mar- 
quis of Thomond, and son-in-law to his Grace 
the Dake of Beanfort. 

10. At his seat, Baston » Essex, aged 73, 
Chas. Viscount Maynard. His Lordship is suc- 
ceeded in bis tithe and estates by his nephew, 
Henry, now Viscount Maynard. 

— At the Grange, near Cartmel, Lancasbire, the 
lady of Thos. Taylor, Esq. 

— At Thorpe Maisor, Northamptonshire, the seat 
of T. P. Maunsell, Esq. Catherine, daughter of 
the late Hon. Wm. Cockayne, of Rushton Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

12. Aged 61, Germain Lavie, Esq. of Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry. 

— In New Broad-street, in his 80th year, Robert 
Christie, Esq. 

— Charlotte, wife of Wm. Compson, Esq. of Fre- 
derick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

13. At Clifton, Miss Sophia Lee, a writer of con- 
siderable repute as a novelist and dramatist. 
Besides assisting ber sister, Miss Harriett Lee, 
in the Canterbury Tales, she wrote the Chapter 
of Accidents, a popular Comedy; Almeyda, a 
Tragedy; the Recess; the Life of a Lover; Os- 
mond; and the Hermit’s Tale, a poem. 

19. At Park House, Highgate, in his 66th year, 
John Cooper, Esq. of 'Toddington, Bedfordshire. 

20. William Morgan, Esq. of Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 

24. At Gordon’s Hote), Albemarle-street, Sir 
Geo. Ralph Collier, Bart. Capt. RN. KCB. who 
destroyed himself with a razor. He was raised 
to the rank of Captain, June, 1798; and created 
a Baronet, 1814. He destinguished himself on 
many important occasions, particularly when 
in command of the Victor in }50) ; subsequently 
by his assistance to the British troops under Sir 
Joba Moore, on the coast of Spain, and since 
the peace by his activity in suppressing the 
traffic in slaves on the coast of Africa. 


IN SCOTLAND, 


At Edinburgh, in his 27th year, Edward Hibbert, 
Capt. Royal Navy, third son of George Hibbert, 
Esq. of London. 

At Edinburgh, Duncan Robertson, Esq. of Carron 
Vale, an of Friendship, St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, 


ABROAD. 


At Tours, at an advanced age, Richard Archdall, 
Esq. many years member of the Irish and latter- 
ly of the Imperial Commons House of Parlia- 
a and formerly of Spondon, in the county of 

Jerby. 

At Jamaica, on the estates of his cousin, Johu 
Rock Grossett, MP. aged 22, Walter Rock 
Crawford, late of North Petherton, and only son 
of Capt. Grossett, RN. of Long Ashion, Somer- 
setshire. 

At Madras, aged 22, E. R. Sullivan, Esq. third son 
of the late Sir KR. J. Sullivan, Bart. 

At Munich (Feb. 21), the court of bis father-in-law, 
where he had chiefly resided since the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, Eugene Beauharnois, 
Prince of Eichstadt, the sou of the yA 
sephine and her first husband Gea. nt 
Beauharnois. Eugene was born = I, 1781, 
and at the of 14 bore arms for his country 
under Gen. Hoche. Ip 1796 he was made Aid- 
de-Camp to Buonaparte, with whom he was 
always a great favourite. After the treaty of 
Campo Formio he was sent to Corfa, to see that 


treaty carried into execution with to the 
Jonian Islands. In 1800 he was nted Ma- 
or, on the field of battle at M : in 1802, 
of Brigade and Col.-Gen. of Chasseurs; 





were perforined at Munich, on the 25th Feb. with 
great pomp, and the funeral service was read 
the Bishop of Pirta, First Almoner of the King? 
Of the African fever, (Jan. 10th,) while surveying 
the River Gambia, T. E. Bowdich, Esq. the en- 


work relative to Madeira, and 
Geology and Natural History of that Island. 
He has left a widow and three young children 
wholly unprovided for. 

At Paris, the Duke of Cambaceres, Ex-Arch-Chan- 
cellor of the Empire. He wus born at Mont- 
pellier, in 1753, and was educated for the bar, 
where his talerts and assiduity soon distinguish. 
ed him, and after procuring for him some im- 
portant offices, caused him to be named Deputy 
to the National Convention in Sept. 1792. No 
member was more active, and few more able: 
heb t forward a plan for a new civil code, 
which he afterwards produced again when he 
was in the Council of the Five Hundred. In the 
Revolution of the 18th Brumaire, by which Na- 
poleon was made First Consal, be took a distin- 
guished part, nor were his services and abilities 
forgotten, for he was shortly after made Second 
Consol by the man to whose elevation he had 
thus contributed. When Napoleon became 
Emperor, he made him his Arcb-Chanecellor, 
and in 1814, Grand Dignitary of the Order of the 
Iron Crown. After the abdication of the Empe- 
ror he resided at Paris in apparent privacy, but 
in Feb. 1816, was banished as a cide and re- 
tired to Brussels: r, in 1819, he was = 
mitted to return. He was extremely rich, hav- 
ing an income of 400,000 francs. For some time 
previous to his death he had been occupied in 
writing his memoirs, and had made considera- 

ble progress in the work, which is now in the 
hands of his Secretary M. Lavolle. Should they 
ever be given to the public they will doubtless 
throw much lighton many of the principal events 
in France during the Revolution and the reign 
of Napoleon. 


Papal government daring a very oritien -_ 
the one hand be the most importas 
treaties, he was on the other equally attentive 
to the internal police of Rome, and also or » 


cause of it by preserving the fine remains 


